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Publications 


The  Story  of  Tea 
A brief  look  at  the  tea  industry  — 
where  tea  is  grown;  how  it  is  culti- 
vated; how  it  is  processed;  and 
who  exports,  imports,  and  uses  it. 
Illustrated  with  charts,  pictures, 
and  diagrams. 


The  Romance  of  Tea 
An  illustrated  23-page  review  of 
tea  production  and  tea  drinking. 
Incidents  from  the  colorful  history 
of  the  tea  trade  are  featured  along 
with  a brief  outline  of  the  growing, 
harvesting,  processing,  and  pack- 
aging of  tea. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Tea 
A mimeographed  bulletin  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  the  tea  industry 
— where  and  how  it  is  grown,  har- 
vested, processed,  and  graded. 


A Definition  — ‘Canadian 
Orange  Pekoe' 

Tea  in  Canada  — where  we  get  it 
and  the  blendings  we  prefer. 

The  Story  of  Coffee 
A series  of  four  bulletins  — 

Coffee  in  Legend  and  History: 

A brief  look  at  the  history  of  coffee 
and  the  ‘penny  universities’  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Botany  of  Coffee: 

A look  at  various  species  of  genus 
coffea,  where  they  are  grown,  and 
their  unique  properties. 

The  Cultivation  of  Coffee: 

A review  of  the  growing  of  coffee, 
from  planting  to  marketing. 

The  Blending  and  Roasting 
of  Coffee: 

An  outline  of  the  many  steps 
through  which  coffee  passes 
between  harvesting  and  use. 

The  Story  Behind  the  Label 
The  label  is  OXO  and  the  bulletin 
tells  how  the  meat  extract  industry 
came  into  being  as  a result  of 
concern  about  the  waste  of  fresh 
beef  in  South  America  where,  for 
many  years,  cattle  were  killed  in- 
discriminately and  only  the  hides 
and  fat  were  used.  Von  Liebig’s 
treatise  on  extractum  carnis 
showed  how  meat  extract  could  be 
produced. 

A Kiss  Without  a Squeeze 
A look  at  the  making  of  cheese 
and  at  the  Canadian  cheese  indus- 
try — from  its  inception  in  1864  to 
the  present.  Legend  has  it  that 
cheese  was  first  produced  in 
ancient  Arabia. 

What’s  in  a Product  — and 
Black  Diamond? 

The  story  of  Canadian  Cheddar 
cheese. 


Canadian  Spice  Manual  and 
Cookbook 

Informative  notes  and  a map  show- 
ing the  major  sources  of  the 
world’s  spice  supply  are  included 
in  a collection  of  recipes  that 
capitalize  on  the  flavors  of  spices, 
herbs,  and  seeds. 

Cooking  with  Herbs  and  Spices 
A pocket-size  book  of  recipes  fea- 
turing herbs  and  spices.  A center 
section  suggests  special  uses  for 
seasonings. 

Blue  Ribbon  Spice  Guide 
A self-sticking  chart,  designed  for 
mounting  on  a cupboard  door,  tells 
what  spice  to  use  where. 


Picture  Card  Album  Series 
This  series,  issued  under  the  same 
titles  as  the  posters  listed  next, 
is  designed  to  encourage  con- 
servation and  is  distributed  only  in 
Brooke  Bond  tea  and  coffee  pack- 
ages. The  cards  are  not  available 
from  the  Brooke  Bond  office.  Small 
albums  for  the  Animals  and  Their 
Young  series  are  available  to 
teachers  in  quantities  of  up  to  two 
hundred.  The  albums  contain  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subjects 
and  are  printed  in  English  and 
French. 


Nature  Series  Wall  Posters 
Wall  posters  featuring  the  nature 
subjects  in  the  Brooke  Bond  pic- 
ture card  series  (enclosures  In 
Brooke  Bond  tea  and  coffee  pack- 
ages) are  available  on  the  basis  of 
one  per  school.  Included  in  the 
series  are  pictures  of  paintings  by 
recognized  artists  and  from  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Canadian 
Audubon  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  McLaughlin  Planetarium  was 
consulted  on  text  and  design,  and 
the  text  is  in  French  and  English. 
The  following  posters  are  avail- 
able: Canadian-American  Song- 
birds, Butterflies  of  North  America, 
North  American  Wildlife  in  Danger, 
Animals  and  Their  Young,  T rees  of 
North  America,  and  The  Space 
Age. 

Film 

The  following  16mm  colorfilm  was 
completed  recently.  Return  post- 
age will  be  the  only  cost  to  the 
user. 

Tea  in  Kenya 
(17  minutes) 

From  the  port  of  Kilidfni,  some  60 
million  pounds  of  tea  leave  Kenya 
each  year.  The  tea  comes  from 
Kericho,  an  inland  plateau  lying 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Until 
the  1920s  dense  forest  covered  the 
area,  but  today  tea  estates  stretch 
from  horizon  to  horizon.  Tea  in 
Kenya  gives  a complete  picture  of 
the-growing,  harvesting,  process- 
ing, blending,  and  marketing  of 
tea.  The  film  also  discusses  the 
preferences  for  certain  teas  of 
some  of  the  major  consumers. 
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A.  J.  C.  King  and  W.  K.  Warren 


Faculty  of  Education, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston 


House  Systems : Pro 


Why  have  so  many  Ontario  secondary 
schools  adopted  a house  system  and 
why  are  so  many  others  considering  it? 
Perhaps  more  important,  why  have  some 
schools  adopted  a house  system  and 
then  dropped  it?  Clearly,  the  staff  of 
some  schools  do  not  understand  the 
raison  d’etre  of  such  systems  and  are 
introducing  them  in  a token  way.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  contention  of  this  article 
that  house  systems  can  help  to  solve 
some  very  specific  problems. 

Some  Outcomes  of  Individual 
Timetabling 

Student  Isolation 

‘In  my  homeroom  in  grade  1 1 there  were 
only  two  kids  I knew.  This  year  it’s 
better  - I know  about  a third  of  the  kids.’ 
(grade  12  student) 

Students  on  individual  timetables  feel 
far  more  isolated  than  students  under 
the  former  homeroom  system  did.  Those 
under  the  former  system  could  at  least 
identify  with  their  homeroom  group,  with 
whom  they  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
school  day.  Today’s  student  spends  each 
period  with  a different  combination  of 
students  (the  allocation  of  students  to 
course  section  is  commonly  done  by 
computer),  and  the  relationships  between 
students  are  now  more  transitory,  leaving 
little  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
solid  friendships. 

The  first  students  in  the  province  to  have 
individual  timetables  tended  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
a wide  range  of  other  students,  but  after 
a time  their  feelings  began  to  change 
and  their  friendships  took  on  different 
patterns.  Rather  than  being  members  of 
larger  cliques,  they  are  now  more  likely 
to  know  only  two  or  three  ether  students 
well.  Friends  tend  to  come  from  the  same 
geographical  area.  And  rarely  will  a 
student  be  able  to  share  the  same  course 
experiences  with  a close  friend.  We 
have  found  that  some  students  try  very 
hard  to  select  the  same  courses  and 
often  the  same  programs  as  their  friends, 
but  only  when  there  are  single-section 
offerings  is  there  any  guarantee  that  they 
will  end  up  in  the  same  class  together. 

It  appears  that  in  this  system,  which 
attempts  to  individualize  student  pro- 
grams by  offering  a wide  variety  of 
courses  at  different  phases  and  levels, 


there  is  no  possibility  in  regular  class- 
room activities  for  the  development  of 
stable  social  relationships.  Under  these 
conditions,  educators  are  risking  the 
cultivation  of  a mass  of  alienated  young 
people,  with  a narrow,  confined  social 
outlook. 

Depersonalization 

Ironically,  the  process  of  individualiza- 
tion, while  allowing  a student  to  plan  his 
own  program  to  suit  his  abilities  and 
aspirations,  is  a deterrent  to  the  process 
of  socialization  because  it  isolates  the 
individual.  The  student  makes  his  pro- 
gram choice  on  a form  that  is  key- 
punched and  computer  processed,  and 
he  loses  his  identity  with  teachers  and 
administrators.  At  a time  when  an  adoles- 
cent needs  a feeling  of  belonging,  he  is 
given  a computer-built  schedule  and  he 
becomes  anonymous.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  time  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  abstract  educational  values - 
such  as  creativity,  tolerance,  selfless- 
ness, integrity,  perseverance,  and  a 
sense  of  commitment  - are  not  fostered. 
A student  tends  to  be  assessed  by 
teachers  in  different  ways  according  to 
the  subjects  he  is  studying  - for  example, 
he  can  be  seen  as  serious  in  a class  he 
finds  challenging  but  as  disinterested  in 
a class  in  which  he  feels  insecure. 
Although  students  admit  to  liking  their 
anonymity,  being  one  person  to  one 
teacher  and  a different  person  to  another 
creates  a need  to  feel  that  at  least 
someone  in  the  vast  bureaucracy  thinks 
of  them  as  a whole  person.  It  may  be 
that  this  lack  of  continuing  teacher/ 
student  contact  and  stable  social 
environment  has  contributed  to  the 
increasing  dropout  rate.  ‘In  the  first  six 
months,  I never  got  to  know  anybody.’ 
(grade  13  dropout) 

Course  Selection 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s 
regulations  for  secondary  school  student 
programs  require  that  a student  select  a 
total  number  of  eight  courses  from  four 
general  areas  of  study  in  the  first  two 
years  and  one  course  from  each  of  the 
four  areas  of  study  in  the  following  years. 
As  long  as  he  fulfills  these  requirements, 
a student  is  free  to  choose  the  courses 
he  wants  to  take  to  make  up  the  remain- 
der of  his  timetable.  Although  a large 
number  of  schools  require,  or  strongly 
recommend,  that  students  take  certain 
courses,  particularly  English  and  physi- 


cal education,  students  do  have  the 
major  responsibility  of  determining  the 
majority  of  courses  that  make  up  their 
program  throughout  their  high  school 
career.  They  are  seldom  provided  with 
opportunities  to  discuss  personal  aspira- 
tions, their  lack  of  success  in  certain 
courses,  and  the  implications  of  taking 
one  course  rather  than  another  - and 
there  is  evidence  that  some  students 
choose  their  courses  unwisely.  This  shift 
in  responsibility  for  course  selection, 
often  compounded  by  a sense  of  isola- 
tion, tends  to  diminish  a student’s  ties 
with  his  school. 

Inertia  and  Apathy 

As  schools  become  more  depersonalized 
and  as  students  lose  a sense  of  identi- 
fication with  their  school,  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  tends  to  de- 
crease. Students  are  not  inclined  to 
participate  in  school  activities  alone, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a support- 
ive network  of  social  relationships  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  Even 
if  a student  is  part  of  a closely-knit 
homeroom  with  a warm,  responsive 
teacher  who  encourages  interaction 
among  students  and  involvement  in 
school  activities,  unless  a healthy  com- 
petitive spirit  exists  among  all  students 
and  teachers,  one  teacher’s  encourage- 
ment will  not  lead  to  an  increase  in 
participation. 

The  Design  of  House  Systems 

A well-organized  house  system  provides 
a framework  for  social  interaction  and 
competition  and  gives  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  belong  to  a smaller  ‘school’ 
within  the  school.  Given  a supportive  set 
of  conditions,  students  will  compete  with 
fellow  students  to  gain  recognition  for 
their  house  in  academic,  athletic,  club 
and  service  or  administrative  activities. 
Participation  in  all  phases  of  school  life 
must  be  valued  and  encouraged  if  a 
house  system  is  to  be  successful. 

To  describe  the  attempts  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  problems  we  have  out- 
lined, we  will  refer  to  the  house  systems 
of  three  schools  in  particular,  while 
briefly  touching  on  those  of  other 
schools  encountered  in  our  research. 

Centre  Hastings  Secondary  School  in 
Madoc,  with  about  twelve  hundred  stu- 
dents, set  up  their  house  system  in  1970. 
As  well  as  recognizing  problems  of 
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student  identity  stemming  from  individual 
timetabling,  the  school  had  to  deal  with 
the  integration  of  students  from  other 
well-established  schools  in  surrounding 
communities.  Also,  because  the  students 
in  this  area  were  quite  involved  outside 
the  school,  in  such  activities  as  field 
excursions,  outdoor  education,  tele- 
vision programming,  and  athletic  teams, 
the  staff  members  were  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  for  the  development  of  posi- 
tive interpersonal  relationships  within 
the  school.  The  effort  to  provide  a viable 
organization  to  accommodate  these  con- 
cerns appears  to  have  established  the 
basis  for  a successful  house  system,  one 
that  involves  a hard-working  leadership 
team  of  staff  and  students. 

For  the  duration  of  their  careers  at  Centre 
Hastings,  students  and  staff  remain  with 
the  same  house.  There  are  five  houses, 
each  having  approximately  240  students 
who  are  evenly  distributed  among  the 
houses  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  athletic 
ability,  and  academic  achievement.  (Our 
research  indicates  that  the  most  effective 
house  size  ranges  from  two-  to  three 
hundred  students,  which  provides 
enough  interaction  for  students  with 
similar  interests  and  allows  for  athletic 
teams  of  different  age/size  levels.)  Each 
house  at  Centre  Hastings  is  divided  into 
nine  units,  or  ‘rooms,’  of  twenty  to  thirty 
students  under  the  sponsorship  of  one 
teacher. 


General  Panet  High  School  in  Petawawa 
has  put  a great  deal  of  organizational 
effort  into  the  operation  of  its  house 
system.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  seven  hundred  students. 
The  coordinator  of  the  house  system 
and  student  affairs  is  an  assistant  vice- 
principal, with  experience  in  guidance, 
who  works  almost  full  time  on  the  system. 
He  is  deeply  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  student  interaction 
within  each  house  in  all  phases  of  school 
life.  In  each  of  the  four  houses  there  are 
nine  homerooms  with  approximately 
twenty  students  in  each.  The  school 
provides  a communication  center,  called 
the  student  government  chambers,  for 
house  activities.  Half-credits  can  be 
earned  by  student  officers  effectively 
carrying  out  certain  tasks  of  responsi- 
bility. The  radio  announcer/journalist, 
for  instance,  can  obtain  a half-credit  in 
the  mass  media  course,  and  assistant 
house  captains  can  obtain  a half-credit 
in  a course  called  Government  and 
the  People. 

The  staff  and  students  of  Roland 
Michener  Secondary  School  in  South 
Porcupine  (see  ‘Profile  of  a School,’ 
Orbit  13),  a school  of  approximately  nine 
hundred  students,  have  designed  a 
house  system  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
social  and  administrative  style  of  the 
school.  The  house  system  encourages 
involvement  at  all  levels  of  school  life, 


especially  in  athletics,  and  attempts  to 
provide  an  administrative  structure  that 
fosters  personal  rapport  with  the  stu- 
dents. Four  houses,  each  having  ten 
‘family’  rooms  of  students  randomly 
selected  from  all  years  and  levels,  have 
been  established,  and  senior  students 
play  a strong  role  in  setting  leadership 
examples  for  juniors.  All  students  and 
the  ten  homeroom  teachers  remain  in 
the  same  house  for  the  duration  of  their 
careers  at  Roland  Michener. 

Each  house  council,  made  up  of  twenty- 
seven  students,  meets  regularly  with 
their  housemaster  and  their  ten  home- 
room teachers  every  six  school  days  to 
deal  with  house  matters  and  items  of 
concern  from  the  school  council  minutes. 
The  school  council  is  made  up  of  nine- 
teen members  and  meets  just  as  regu- 
larly to  discuss  any  matter  related  to 
student  activities  at  the  school  level. 

The  treasurer  and  the  secretary  on  the 
school  council  are  paid  positions  and 
selection  is  made  by  application.  There 
is  also  a prefect  system,  which  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  the  house  system; 
the  prefects  are  responsible  for  student 
conduct  and  serve  as  public  relations 
assistants  during  special  events.  (See 
the  accompanying  figure  for  a more 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  house  organi- 
zation at  Roland  Michener.) 

The  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
housemasters  are  numerous  and  are 
carried  out  in  part  during  the  two  teach- 
ing periods  from  which  they  are  freed 
for  this  purpose.  A few  of  these  respon- 
sibilities are  to  encourage  student 
involvement  in  all  aspects  of  school  life, 
to  be  ‘ombudsmen’  for  staff  and  students, 
to  be  involved  with  discipline  cases,  and 
to  conduct  personal  counseling.  This 
latter  responsibility  is  one  that  General 
Panet  and  other  schools  recognize  as 
critical  in  inculcating  a sense  of  identity 
in  the  student. 

The  Implementation  of  House  Systems 

The  Homeroom  Unit 
Guidance  and  counseling  in  the  home- 
room period  are  emphasized  at  General 
Panet.  The  period  has  been  extended  to 
twenty  minutes  per  day  to  provide  for 
house  business,  dialogue  and  counsel- 
ing, and  exercises  for  personal  growth. 
Panet’s  staff  members  feel  that  the  trust 
and  cohesion  built  up  in  a family  setting 
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can  positively  influence  behavior  and 
attitudes  in  a homeroom  that  has  a cross- 
section  of  students  from  all  grades.  We 
have  found  that  unless  the  homeroom 
period  is  well  organized  by  the  teacher, 
it  tends  to  degenerate  into  a time  when 
both  teacher  and  students  prepare  for 
upcoming  classes.  In  other  schools,  '• 
student/ teacher  committees  have  been 
effective  in  organizing  activities  for  the 
homeroom  period.  To  maintain  a high 
level  of  interaction,  themes  can  be  devel- 
oped which  relate  to  individual  student 
problems,  proposals  for  changes,  gen- 
eral issues  related  to  school  events,  and 
so  on. 

The  General  Panet  approach  is  quite 
ambitious,  and  an  experiment  involving 
Year  1 students  is  being  conducted.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  measure  changes 
in  behavior  patterns  as  a result  of  home- 
room counseling,  interpersonal  exer- 
cises, and  encouragement  of  participa- 
tion in  co-curricular  activities.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  unless  teachers  are  well 
prepared  to  make  effective  use  of  this 
homeroom  time  it  is  probably  best  to 
keep  itto  a minimum. 

Selection  of  Students 
Centre  Hastings  has  recognized  that  the 
process  of  selecting  students  for  houses 
is  a serious  matter,  one  that  deserves 
considerable  preparation.  Without  dis- 
regarding students’  personal  requests, 
an  effort  is  made  to  balance  houses 
through  the  use  of  a ‘draft’  system  to 
allocate  students  to  houses  from  ‘feeder’ 
schools.  The  draft  system  is  a convenient 
method  for  allowing  the  less  successful 
houses  to  have  first  choice  of  incoming 
students.  It  permits  the  involvement  of 
the  selection  committee  of  each  house  in 
the  welcoming  and  the  welfare  of  new 
students  and  allows  the  less  successful 
houses  to  be  more  competitive  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  also  promotes  the  in- 
volvement of  senior  students,  who  may 
otherwise  tend  to  block  the  introduction 
of  the  house  system,  and  makes  them 
feel  committed  to  its  success.  Drafting 
can  take  place  prior  to  the  students’  en- 
rollment or  early  in  the  year  after  a series 
of  initiating  activities.  One  school  waits 
until  students  have  been  in  the  school  for 
a year  before  they  are  drafted  into 
houses. 

Identification  of  Houses 
If  possible,  the  house  system  should  pro- 
vide students  with  not  only  a social 
identity  but  also  a physical  identity.  Each 
house  should  be  assigned  a territory  to 
help  instill  pride  in  house  activities  and 
to  allow  students  from  the  same  house  to 
mingle.  The  identification  of  houses  is 
another  important  concern;  elaborate 
signs  showing  the  astrological  names 
and  colors  of  each  house  are  displayed 
at  Centre  Hastings  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  rooms  of  each  house  are  located. 
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Participants  in  sports  activities  are  en- 
couraged to  wear  the  colors  of  their 
house.  In  some  schools,  T-shirts  with 
house  names  and  colors  are  available  for 
purchase. 

If  the  house  system  is  a strong  one, 
students  can  easily  identify  with  such 
bland  house  names  as  Red  House,  House 
C,  or  Area  3,  but  the  names  and  the  pro- 
cess of  selecting  the  names  can  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  operation  of 
the  system.  Students  will  be  more  com- 
mitted to  a system  in  which  they  have 
been  responsible  for  selecting  house 
names  and  molding  the  organizational 
procedures.  Some  house  systems  name 
their  houses  after  prominent  alumni  or 
humanitarians  in  the  community.  Other 
systems  base  house  names  on  historical 
Canadian  figures  or  political  parties,  with 
homerooms  corresponding  to  ridings. 

House  System  Coordination 
Many  house  systems  fail  because  of  lack 
of  staff  support.  It  is  our  impression  that 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a success- 
ful house  system  are  the  involvement  of 
staff  in  its  inception  and  the  appointment 
of  one  or  more  staff  members  to  be 
responsible  for  its  continued  operation. 
The  staff  leaders  should  be  given  a 
decrease  in  their  teaching  load  and/ or 
receive  a remuneration  commensurate 
with  their  increased  responsibilities.  In 
this  way,  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 


tenance of  house  activities  is  clear. 
Housemasters  at  Roland  Michener  have 
a reduced  teaching  load,  and  the  plan- 
ning time  this  makes  available  appears 
to  have  contributed  to  a vital,  growing 
program. 

At  Centre  Hastings  the  need  for  strong 
staff  leadership  is  acknowledged  in  the 
appointment  of  two  key  staff  members  as 
well  as  ten  supporting  leaders.  The  co- 
ordinator of  student  activities  coordi- 
nates the  operation  with  respect  to  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  the  interhouse 
council  advisor  oversees  all  functions  of 
the  interhouse  council.  The  five  house 
chairmen  and  five  co-chairmen  play  key 
roles  in  the  overall  administration  of 
each  house  by  promoting  activities  and 
encouraging  participation,  allocating 
teacher  responsibilities,  and  maintaining 
communication  with  the  interhouse 
council  advisor. 

The  more  successful  house  systems  in- 
volve more  than  the  planning  of  co- 
curricular  activities  to  promote  competi- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  restructure  the 
organization  of  the  school,  with  the 
housemasters  assuming  many  of  the 
roles  previously  handled  by  the  principal 
and  vice-principals.  This  year  the  house- 
masters of  General  Panet  are  assuming 
additional  duties,  i.e.,  counseling,  super- 
vising homerooms,  and  assisting  in 
checking  registers  and  report  cards,  for 
which  they  will  receive  an  allowance.  In 
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addition,  due  to  the  emphasis  on  coun- 
seling rather  than  punishment,  problems 
relating  to  chronic  lateness,  skipping 
classes,  smoking  in  unauthorized  areas, 
general  deportment,  and  overdue  library 
books  are  being  handled  by  the  officers 
of  the  house  system. 

Points  System 

A mammoth  task  In  the  operation  of  any 
house  system  is  statistics  tabulation  - 
the  recording  of  points  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  participation.  For  this  task  the 
interhouse  council  of  Centre  Hastings 
has  appointed  a chief  statistician  (aided 
by  a staff  advisor),  who  heads  a standing 
committee  which  collects,  tabulates,  and 
posts  points  accumulated  at  both  house 
and  individual  levels  in  all  activities. 

House  Activities 

House  activities  can  be  categorized  into 
academic;  athletic;  club  or  interest;  and 
committee,  service,  or  administrative 
activities.  In  the  last  group,  leadership 
positions  are  held  by  students  who  help 
in  the  operation  of  other  school  activi- 
ties. These  positions  include  club  execu- 
tives, coaches,  referees,  equipment  room 
managers,  conveners,  prefects,  house 
system  administrators,  and  stage  hands. 
A wide  variety  of  activities  must  be 
offered  so  that  a student  can  experience 
success  in  many  different  ways. 

‘House  activities  need  more  variety  in 
what  would  appeal  to  nonathletic  people. 
Activities  should  not  necessarily  be  com- 
petitive  A student  would  be  encour- 

aged to  participate  if  he  were  given  some 
sort  of  credit  for  participating’  (grade  10 
student) 

In  our  research  over  the  past  few  years 
we  looked  at  participation  rates  in 
schools  offering  a variety  of  activities. 
There  is  a tremendous  range  in  participa- 
tion, as  measured  by  the  total  number  of 
activities  offered  and  the  extent  to  which 
each  student  is  involved.  The  average  in 
these  schools  was  about  45  percent  of 
students  participating  in  at  least  one 
extracurricular  activity  during  the  course 
of  a school  year.  It  is  useful  to  determine 
the  extent  of  participation  by  students  in 
the  activities  program  as  a measure  of 
house  system  effectiveness.  Some 
schools,  with  a broadly  based  program 
emphasizing  involvement,  have  90  per- 
cent of  their  students  participating.  In 
most  schools,  however,  about  50  percent 
of  the  students  participate. 

It  is  advantageous  to  plan  and  implement 
socializing  activities  for  newcomers  to 
the  school  - both  in  the  homerooms  and 
in  the  school.  New  students  can  be  made 
to  feel  as  if  they  are  welcome  members 
of  the  house  and  the  school,  and  this 
tends  to  encourage  their  future  participa- 
tion in  all  activities. 


The  importance  of  the  ‘major  event’  in 
cultivating  a firmly  established,  well-sup- 
ported house  system  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough.  During  each  school  year, 
most  successful  house  systems  conduct 
at  least  one  or  two  large-scale,  well- 
planned  events  that  involve  all  members 
of  each  house  on  a day  or  days  when 
classes  might  be  canceled.  In  some 
schools  this  event  is  a winter  carnival,  a 
field  day,  a track  meet,  or  a drama  festi- 
val - or  all  of  these  things.  At  Roland 
Michener,  the  houses  sponsor  blood 
donor  clinics,  a spaghetti  supper,  sau- 
sage making,  a winter  carnival,  a fashion 
show,  and  many  other  events.  The  tim- 
ing, preparation,  and  publicity  for  the 
event  is  critical  in  order  to  enlist  support 
from  as  many  house  members  as  pos- 
sible. If  properly  planned,  the  event  will 
reinforce  the  framework  of  the  house 
system  and  allow  senior  students  to  take 
on  leadership  roles.  Staff  and  student 
leaders’  enthusiasm  is  a major  factor  in 
guaranteeing  majority  participation. 

Once  a tradition  has  been  established,  it 
is  important  to  add  new  features  to  the 
event  so  that  it  does  not  become  stale. 

Communication  Procedures 
In  an  individually  timetabled  school,  pat- 
terns of  communication  are  tenuous  at 
best.  A consistent  effort  has  to  be  made 
to  maintain  a vibrant  communication  net- 
work among  members  of  a house  system. 
A detailed  handbook,  outlining  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  operation  of  all  phases  of 
any  school’s  house  system,  is  necessary. 
(Such  handbooks  are  available  at  all 
three  schools  under  discussion.)  All 
events  must  be  advertised.  Announce- 
ments, school  newspapers,  and  school 
yearbooks  should  be  used  to  reinforce 
house  activities.  House  standings  must 
be  kept  up  to  date  and  well  publicized. 
House  assemblies  should  be  held  regu- 
larly to  disseminate  information  about 
activities,  to  rank  the  house  and  the 


students  belonging  to  it,  and  to  plan  for 
coming  events.  Much  of  the  business 
normally  conducted  in  school  assemblies 
by  the  administration  could  be  con- 
ducted in  house  assemblies.  Effective 
communication  can  quell  apathetic  ten- 
dencies in  students  and  staff  and  pro- 
mote participation. 

Centre  Hastings  staff  members  have 
taken  important  steps  to  improve  com- 
munication in  their  school.  In  order  to 
develop  responsible  action  and  commit- 
ment by  individuals  and  to  foster  more 
effective  interaction,  the  administration 
has  promoted  leadership  training  con- 
ferences for  both  student  leaders  and 
staff.  These  conferences  have  been  co- 
ordinated by  experts  from  the  Leader- 
ship Organization  Development  Team  of 
the  Ministry’s  Supervision  Branch  and 
have  been  held  away  from  the  school  at 
the  Dorset  Forestry  Training  School.  So 
far,  the  two  student  leadership  confer- 
ences and  the  one  staff  conference  seem 
to  have  improved  cohesion  and  devel- 
oped more  esprit  de  corps.  This  is  bound 
to  nurture  the  successful  operation  of  the 
school’s  house  system. 


House  systems  are  not  common  in  North 
American  schools.  Those  we  have  dis- 
cussed are  essentially  an  extension  of 
the  British  public  school  model.  It  would 
be  easy  to  dispense  with  this  aspect  of 
school  organization  and  emphasize 
learning  in  the  classroom;  however,  if  we 
truly  value  the  total  educational  experi- 
ence and  the  development  of  a positive 
self-concept  through  co-curricular  activi- 
ties, we  must  develop  an  organizational 
structure  to  this  end.  A well-designed 
house  system  can  make  a fundamental 
contribution  to  the  full  development  of 
our  youth.  It  involves  a considerable  in- 
vestment of  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  students,  but  the  returns 
from  the  investment  are  substantial. 
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Ontario  educational  television  officials 
may  be  making  history  with  a fledgling 
project  that  provides  videotaped  televi- 
sion programs  to  teachers.  If  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority 
(OECA)  can  develop  the  project  along 
the  lines  it  envisions,  it  foresees  not 
only  teachers  but  home  viewers  dialing 
in  any  program  they  want,  by  video- 
telephone, at  a nominal  cost  by  1980.  ‘I 
think  maybe  this  is  the  most  significant 
thing  that  we’ve  done  since  we’ve  been 
organized,’  says  OECA  chairman  T.  R. 
Ide,  ‘and  it  may  be,  if  we  do  it  right,  the 
most  important  thing  that’s  been  done 
in  education  for  about  two  hundred 
years.’ 

The  project  is  called  Videotape  Program 
Service  (VIPS).  It  got  under  way  last 
spring  when  a VIPS  1 catalog  was  sent 
to  the  schools  with  a list  of  475  video- 
taped ETV  programs,  which  could  be 
bought  at  the  rate  of  $22  for  a thirty- 
minute  half-inch  tape.  By  now,  the 
schools  will  have  received  VIPS  2,  with 
another  list  of  one  thousand  programs 
at  a reduced  price  of  $15.  Teachers  will 
have  noted  that  the  tapes  can  be  sent 
to  OECA  to  be  redubbed  with  a new  pro- 
gram for  only  $4,  just  as  a returnable 
bottle  can  be  refilled. 

But  to  Ide,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a plan  to  make  thousands  of  programs 
available  to  colleges,  universities, 
libraries  and,  eventually,  the  home 
viewer.  By  the  end  of  the  1 970s,  he  pre- 
dicts, the  motorist  having  trouble  with 
his  carburetor  will  look  up  ‘carburetor, 
repair  of  in  his  videotape  catalog.  There 
will  be  a number  beside  it,  which  he 
will  dial  on  his  telephone,  and  in  a few 
seconds  a demonstration  of  how  to  fix 
a carburetor  will  appear  on  his  television 
screen.  Ide  feels  that  by  that  time  mass 
electronic  distribution  will  be  economical 
enough  to  be  available  for  less  than 
$10  a month. 


Meanwhile,  in  the  field  of  class  instruc- 
tion, Ide  sees  videotape  as  the  answer 
to  certain  needs  that  broadcast  televi- 
sion cannot  meet.  ‘Broadcast  television 
will  always  be  extremely  important  as  a 
primary  source  of  distribution,’  he  says. 
‘But  if  you’re  going  to  learn  from  some- 
thing to  any  extensive  degree,  then  I 
think  you  have  to  have  not  only  primary 
access  to  it  but  access  to  it  at  the  time 
you  really  want  it.  And  you  may  not  want 
it  only  once.  You  may  want  it  twice,  you 
may  want  it  three  or  four  times.  You  may 
want  a five-minute  segment  repeated 
seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  times  if  you’re 
really  going  to  “get  it.”  And  none  of 
these  things  can  be  delivered  by 
broadcast  television.’ 

At  the  same  time,  the  OECA  has  started 
a somewhat  related  service  to  help 
teachers  in  their  professional  develop- 
ment. The  Resources  Materials  Bank 
(RMB),  which  has  been  given  high 
priority  this  year,  supplies  multi-media 
material  for  professional  development 
workshops.  Unlike  VIPS,  this  service  is 
intended  strictly  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
The  RMB  is  the  creation  of  Dr.  Vera 
Nowakowski,  supervisor  of  preschool 
and  teacher  education  at  OECA’s  head- 
quarters at  2180  Yonge  Street,  Toronto, 
and  she  is  anxious  to  hear  from  teachers 
about  the  kind  of  material  that  they  think 
might  be  helpful. 

Like  VIPS,  the  RMB’s  function  is  to 
provide  help  that  cannot  be  provided 
by  broadcast  television,  which  is  too 
geared  to  general  situations  for  the  best 
use  in  any  particular  locality.  The  first 
RMB  program  was  made  up  of  material, 
including  videotapes  and  slides,  for  art 
education.  It  was  tested  during  the  sum- 
mer by  educational  supervisor  Gary 
Black  who,  from  the  sessions  that  he 
visited,  found  that  it  was  receiving  an 
enthusiastic  response.  Several  orders 
for  it  have  already  been  received. 


One  program  high  on  the  list  of  priorities 
is  a demonstration  of  integrated  learning. 
Educational  supervisor  Terry  Bamford 
wants  to  make  a series  on  children’s  play 
habits,  which  he  thinks  are  neglected  as 
an  important  learning  experience.  Even- 
tually, the  RMB  will  have  a catalog  of  its 
offerings,  but  at  present  it  is  best  to  find 
out  what  is  available  from  Dr.  Nowa- 
kowski. 

To  return  to  VIPS,  the  OECA  chairman 
thinks  it  is  the  beginning  of  a use  of  ETV 
that  will  entirely  change  the  role  of  the 
teacher.  ‘He’ll  no  longer  be  used  as  a 
policeman  or  a proctor  or  a regurgitator 
of  information,  which  can  be  picked  up 
far  easier  in  other  ways,’  says  Ide.  ‘He’ll 
be  used  in  a small  setting  - where  there’s 
a possibility  for  interchange.’ 

VIPS  may  also  mean  that  boards  and 
teachers  will  be  able  to  avoid  a disas- 
trous confrontation  on  the  pupil/ 
teacher  ratio.  ‘We  may  be  able  to  allow 
a lower  pupil/teacher  ratio  to  exist 
without  causing  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  education.  I think  it’s  very  possible,’ 
says  Ide.  Although  there  is  still  a long 
way  to  go,  the  OECA  has  progressed 
considerably  in  less  than  two  years  - 
when  it  first  started  to  exploit  the  pos- 
sibility of  mass  distribution  of  videotaped 
programs. 

Teachers  had  been  obtaining  programs 
from  the  OECA  Media  Resources  Centre, 
but  they  were  expensive  and  they  could 
be  supplied  only  in  cases  of  exceptional 
need.  If  a television  program  had  been 
missed  it  could  be  supplied,  but  it  usually 
took  three  or  four  weeks. 

Ide  asked  his  staff  to  see  how  much  they 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  videotaping  and 
to  find  out  whether  half-inch  tape,  to  be 
played  on  a relatively  cheap  videotape 
recorder,  was  of  acceptable  quality.  It 
was,  and  the  staff  started  experimenting 
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with  dubbing  half-inch  tapes  from  a 
master  program.  The  cost  was  initially 
high  because  one  man  was  dealing  with 
one  tape,  but  with  mass  production,  the 
OECA  estimated  that  it  could  dub  a 
thirty-minute  tape  for  ten  cents  a minute, 
or  $3.  Add  $1  for  the  handling  and  $18 
for  the  cost  of  the  tape,  and  a thirty- 
minute  tape  could  be  offered  at  $22. 

On  that  basis,  the  OECA  put  out  its  first 
VIPS  catalog.  The  only  publicity  was  a 
letter  to  school  boards.  ‘Essentially,  we 
didn’t  want  to  publicize  it,’  says  Ide, 
‘because  if  the  thing  wasn’t  going  to 
work,  we  would  wind  up  with  an  awful 
lot  of  egg  on  our  faces.’  Despite  the  lack 
of  advertising,  however,  back  came  six 
hundred  orders  immediately.  The  OECA 
then  decided  to  experiment  with  some 
real  mass  production.  It  called  for 
tenders  on  videotape  and  got  a price  of 
$1 1 for  a thirty-minute  half-inch  tape, 

$7  below  the  previous  cost.  Thus,  the 
reduced  price  in  the  VIPS  2 catalog. 

In  Ontario,  80  percent  of  the  secondary 
and  1 5 percent  of  the  elementary  schools 
already  have  videotape  recorders.  Thus, 
much  of  the  big  expense  of  hardware 
has  already  been  laid  out.  Now  Ide  wants 
to  give  schools  the  ‘software.’  He 
estimates  that  the  entire  OECA  library 
of  six  thousand  programs  will  be  cleared 
for  distribution  in  a year  or  so.  Mean- 
while, OECA  will  keep  producing  its  own 
programs  and  negotiating  with  other 
countries  for  new  ones.  Ide  is  looking 
forward  to  sixty  thousand  being  listed  in 
the  VIPS  catalog  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

He  is  shooting  for  a twenty-four-hour 
turnaround  in  handling  orders,  but  this 
may  be  idealistic.  It  will  probably  be 
possible  with  programs  that  are  in  great 
demand,  for  they  can  be  produced  by 
bulk-dubbing  and  shelved,  ready  for 
instant  distribution.  Programs  that  are 
in  less  demand  will  be  a different  matter. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  ironed  out  in  the  first  few 
months.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year, 

Ide  hopes  things  will  be  working 
smoothly. 

When  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
have  been  served,  the  project  will  be 
extended  to  libraries.  Then  it  will  go  to 
individual  homes.  By  then,  instantaneous 
electronic  delivery  should  be  feasible. 
The  trouble  with  experiments  in  such 
delivery  up  to  now,  according  to  Ide,  is 
that  too  few  programs  were  being  dis- 
tributed to  too  few  outlets.  The  resulting 
cost  was  prohibitive.  ‘If  you’re  talking 
about  fifty  thousand  programs  for  five 
thousand  schools,  it  then  becomes 
economical  to  use  electronic  methods 
of  distribution,’  he  says,  ‘so,  by  the  end 
of  the  decade,  I’m  sure  distribution  will 
be  electronic  and  computer  controlled.’ 


Errol  Brereton,  senior  technician  in  the  Media  Resources  Centre  at  OECA,  threads  a one-inch 
videotape  recorder  with  a program. 
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To  this  end,  the  OECA  has  already 
started  a pilot  project  to  catalog  its 
material,  just  as  books  are  cataloged. 
Films  will  be  indexed  so  that  the  viewer 
may  start  immediately  at  the  part  he 
wants  to  see. 


The  OECA  is  willing  to  spend  $200,000 
a year  on  developmental  costs,  but  actual 
service  costs  will  have  to  be  recoverable 
from  the  user,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
VIPS.  For  schools  and  universities,  this 
should  be  no  problem,  but  the  individual 
will  have  to  decide  whether  he  wants 
the  service  badly  enough  to  pay  for  it, 
just  as  he  presumably  did  with  the  tele- 
phone, radio,  and  television.  ‘But  if  we 
provide  the  information  that  people  need 
when  they  need  it,  I think  the  individual 
is  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  rental 
charge,’  says  Ide.  ‘My  guess  is  that 
toward  the  end  of  this  decade  this 
service  will  be  available  to  the  individual 
at  something  less  than  $10  a month.’ 


Ide  feels  that,  eventually,  much  more 
information  will  be  transmitted  by  book, 
film,  and  television  at  the  classroom  level 
because  it  will  be  less  expensive  than 
using  human  beings.  ‘But  I doubt  very 
much  whether  wisdom  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  these  media,  and  I think  we 
should  use  human  beings  in  the  trans- 
mission of  wisdom  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a critical  intelligence  and  a 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  other  people.’ 


He  does  not,  however,  see  large  groups 
of  students  constantly  watching  televi- 
sion sets  in  their  classrooms  - finding 
the  idea  of  putting  a course  on  television 
and  showing  it  in  a traditional  setting 
incongruous.  ‘I  would  think  the  proper 
place  to  watch  an  educational  television 
program  is  in  your  own  home  or  in  some 
sort  of  resource  center,  such  as  a library, 
which  is  equipped  to  show  it.  A large 
group  watching  a long,  carefully  pre- 
pared television  program  is  an  unnatural 
sort  of  thing;  you  need  a group  of  two 
or  three  who  are  watching  it  because 
they’re  interested  in  it.’  Then,  says  Ide, 
the  viewers  will  discuss  the  material 
presented,  with  the  help  of  a teacher.  ‘I 
don’t  think  that  the  teacher  will  be 
replaced,  but  I think  the  professional 
quality  of  the  teacher  will  be  respected.’ 


The  OECA  is  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
reaction  to  the  VIPS  2 catalog  and  to 
find  out  how  well  it  can  handle  the  orders 
it  receives.  The  low  cost  alone  should 
guarantee  a good  response.  ‘This  is  just 
such  a tremendous  drop  from  the  $250 
or  $300  that  they’re  used  to  paying  for 
film  that  it  can’t  avoid  having  a fantastic 
impact,’  says  Ide. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  ETV 
first  came  to  Ontario,  the  technology 
was  such  that  no  one  could  have  con- 
ceived of  VIPS.  At  that  time  there 


Robin  Norton,  audiovisual  librarian  for  the  OECA  Media  Resources  Centre,  returns  a tape  to 
the  library.  The  OECA  now  has  about  six  thousand  programs  and  hopes  to  have  fifty  thousand 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 


Errol  Brereton  adjusts  a TV  monitor  to  view  a videotaped  program  he  has  just  threaded 
through  a videotape  recorder. 


were  two-inch  videotape  recorders  at 
$100,000.  Now  a half-inch  machine  can 
be  bought  for  under  $1 ,000.  Says  one 
OECA  official,  ‘I  can’t  help  but  think 
there’s  a technician  now  working  on  a 
new  invention  that  will  make  things 
possible  we  haven’t  even  thought  of  yet.’ 


Meanwhile,  people  at  the  OECA  will  be 
kept  busy  with  scores  of  unforeseen 
snags  in  Ide’s  present  plans,  and  he  is 
as  aware  as  anyone  that  the  human 
element  is  the  crucial  one  in  making  his 
vision  come  to  be.  Only  the  employees 
can  translate  the  dream  into  reality. 
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Comment  Penfant 

parle-t-il? 


Jacques  Vachon,  Coordonnateur  de 
programme,  Conseil  des  Ecoles  S6parees 
de  Carleton 


Notre  intention,  ici,  n’est  pas  de  fournir 
des  observations  sur  le  langage  parle  de 
I’enfant,  ni  de  suggerer  des  moyens 
d’apprentissage  d’une  langue  maternelle. 
Notre  seul  but  est  de  renseigner  le  lec- 
teur  sur  un  projet  de  recherche,  presen- 
tement  en  cours,  qui  porte  sur  revolution 
de  I’emploi  des  structures  syntaxiques 
chez  des  eleves  francophones  de  7 a 12 
ans.  Cette  etude,  entreprise  dans  le  sec- 
teur  frangais  du  Conseil  des  Ecoles 
Separees  de  Carleton,  se  poursuit  grace 
a une  subvention  accordee  par  le  Minis- 
ter de  I’Education  de  I’Ontario  dans  le 
cadre  des  ‘Grants-in-Aid  of  Educational 
Research  1972-73.’  II  convient  de  sou- 
ligner  I’appui  precieux  que  nous  avons 
regu  de  I’Universite  d’Ottawa  et  de  Dr 
Dormer  Ellis  de  I’OISE  en  vue  de  la 
realisation  de  ce  projet. 

II  n’existe  actuellement  aucun  instrument 
scientifique  permettant  a I’enseignant 
franco-ontarien  de  verifier  si  la  valeur  du 
contenu  syntaxique  presente  aux  enfants 
est  adapte  a leur  niveau  de  langage.  Un 
tel  outil  ne  serait-il  pas  utile  pour  decrire 
le  langage  parle  et  ecrit  des  enfants  et 
pour  etablir  une  progression  dans  les 
notions  a apprendre?  Les  structures 
grammaticales  enseignees  sont  le  plus 
souvent  determinees  soit  par  I’intuition 
d’auteurs  de  manuels,  soit  par  I’intuition 
de  I’enseignant,  laquelle  est  basee  sur 
leur  connaissance  du  milieu  ou  leur  ex- 
perience respectives.  Rien  ne  prouve 
que  [’application  d’une  mesure  scien- 
tifique s’avererait  plus  efficace.  Cepen- 
dant,  il  faut  le  dire,  du  point  de  vue  scien- 
tifique, le  choix  du  contenu  syntaxique  a 
ete  jusqu’a  date  purement  arbitraire. 
L’objectif  de  notre  recherche  est  de 
fournir  une  technique  scientifique 
devaluation. 

Dans  I’enseignement  de  la  syntaxe, 
I’accent  est  mis  sur  I’ecrit  plutot  que  sur 
I’oral.  On  sait  cependant  tres  bien  qu’une 
methode  naturelle  d’apprentissage  doit 
insister  d’abord  sur  i’oral  ce  qui 
n’implique  nullement  le  rejet  de  la  forme 
ecrite.  Entre  parentheses,  peut-etre  fau- 


drait-il  emprunterdavantage  aux 
methodes  d’enseignement  de  la  langue 
seconde!  C’est  pourquoi,  dans  notre 
recherche,  nous  donnons  la  priority  a la 
langue  parlee  de  I’enfant. 

On  peut  postuler  qu’i!  y a developpement 
progressif  dans  [’acquisition  du  langage 
syntaxique  a partir  de  la  simple  consta- 
tation  de  I’ecart  entre  le  langage  de 
I’enfant  de  sept  ans  et  celui  de  I’enfant 
de  douze  ans.  Quel  est  precisement  cet 
ecart?  Pour  repondre  a cette  question,  il 
nous  faut  recueillir  et  analyser  un  corpus 
oral  et  ecrit  des  enfants  de  ce  groupe 
d’age  au  moyen  d’instruments  scien- 
tifiques  valides.  De  plus,  les  sujets  pou- 
vant  nous  fournir  ce  corpus  doivent 
representer  la  population  totale  si  on 
veut  decrire  adequatement  devolution  du 
langage  syntaxique  et  par  la  suite,  etablir 
un  ordre  de  difficultes  croissantes  dans 
les  notions  a apprendre. 

Notre  premiere  etape  consistera  a deter- 
miner I’echantillon  de  la  population. 
Comme  plusieurs  variables  socio-cul- 
turelles  influencent  les  habiletes  de  lan- 
gage, nous  tacherons,  par  une  enquete, 
d’isoler  ces  variables  pour  en  assurer 
leur  controle  dans  le  choix  des  sujets  de 
I’echantillon.  Cette  enquete  sera  faite 


JE  parle,  je  ME  parle,  je  TE  parle 


aupres  d’une  quarantaine  de  classes 
dans  le  but  d’accorder  une  ponderation 
a chacune  des  variables  selon  son  rap- 
port avec  la  variable-critere.  Nous  tien- 
drons  compte  de  la  representative  des 
sujets  selon  I’age,  le  milieu  et  le  sexe. 
Cette  premiere  phase  est  d’une  impor- 
tance capitale  pour  fonder  notre  recher- 
che sur  des  bases  scientifiques. 

En  deuxieme  temps,  il  nous  faudra  reunir 
les  sujets  de  I’echantillon  dans  le  but 
d’obtenir  d’eux  un  corpus  oral  et  ecrit.  II 
s’agit  la  de  constituer,  pour  chacun  des 
sujets  choisis,  un  dossier  sur  le  langage 
spontane  et  elabore. 

Nous  procederons  ensuite  a I’analyse  de 
ce  corpus  suivant  la  methode  tagme- 
mique  de  Kenneth  L.  Pike,  linguiste 
americain.  Cette  methode  a ete  experi- 
ments recemment  par  le  Centre  linguis- 
tique  du  Gouvernement  federal  dans  le 
but  d’etudier  la  frequence  et  la  com- 
plexity des  structures  employees  dans  le 
frangais  parle.  Nous  nous  proposons 
d’appliquer  ce  modele  pour  notre 
analyse. 

Chaque  enonce  de  notre  corpus  sera 
analyse  dans  le  but  de  nous  fournir  la 
frequence  et  le  niveau  de  complexity 
syntaxique.  A la  suite  de  ce  traitement,  il 
nous  sera  possible  de  decrire  revolution 
de  I’emploi  des  structures,  de  definir  le 
langage  passif  et  actif  des  enfants,  de 
comparer  les  enonces  provenant  du 
groupe  d’enfants  avec  ceux  du  frangais 
parle  international  et  d’etablir  une  loi  de 
progression  dans  I’apprentissage  du 
langage  syntaxique. 

Nous  sommes  conscients  d’aborder  un 
probleme  complexe.  Mais  nous  sommes 
aussi  confiants,  si  la  possibility  nous  est 
offerte  de  poursuivre  notre  etude  pen- 
dant un  certain  nombre  d’annees,  de 
pouvoir  produire  un  instrument  valable 
pour  nous  faire  mieux  comprendre  ‘com- 
ment I’enfant  parle.’  Cette  recherche 
pourra  servir  de  modele  pour  I’etude 
d’autres  langues  maternelles. 


il 


The  current  emphasis  in  Ontario  on  cur- 
riculum development  at  the  local  level 
and  the  related  focus  on  the  needs  of 
students  as  individuals  have  caused  the 
methods  of  educational  measurement 
and  evaluation  to  shift  from  ranking 
students’  scores  to  describing,  in  very 
precise  terms,  their  individual  progress. 
In  our  article  ‘Evaluating  Achievement  of 
Educational  Objectives’  (Orbit  9),  cri- 
terion-referenced tests  are  described  as 
alternatives  to  norm-referenced  tests, 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  they  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  present  needs  of 
Ontario  schools.  In  a subsequent  article, 
‘A  Practical  Design  for  Program  Evalua- 
tion’ (Orbit  11),  the  use  of  criterion-refer- 
enced tests  in  curriculum  development 
and  program  evaluation  are  shown  to  be 
feasible.  These  tests  can  also  be  used  in 
the  diagnosis  of  student  or  group  needs 
for  instruction. 

An  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  devel- 
opment task  is  to  define  specific  student- 
performance  objectives  and  to  create 
test  items  for  evaluating  the  degree  to 
which  these  objectives  have  been 
attained.  In  the  use  of  such  packaged 
curriculum  materials  as  the  Conceptual 
Skills  Program  (see  E.  M.  Regan,  ‘The 
Conceptual  Skills  Program,’  Orbit  4), 
these  objectives  and  test  items  are  avail- 
able to  teachers  and  the  task  of  formula- 
ting them  is  bypassed.  Curricula  devel- 
oped at  local  levels  have  specific  objec- 
tives and  test  items  only  if  the  curriculum 
developers  have  taken  the  time  and  have 
had  the  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram necessary  to  produce  them.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  objectives  and  com- 
panion test  items,  teachers  may  elect  to 
formulate  their  own  student  performance 
objectives,  using  R.  F.  Mager’s  Preparing 
Instructional  Objectives  (Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 
Fearon  Publishing,  1962)  or  other  such 
references  as  guides. 


In  some  curriculum  areas  there  are  pools 
of  objectives  and  test  items  that  may  be 
used  as  a starting  point  for  the  selection 
of  school  objectives,  class  objectives,  or 
special  objectives  for  individual  students. 
The  Mathematics  Evaluation  Materials 
Package  is  being  developed  at  OISE  and 
the  first  materials,  ‘Experiences  with  Sets 
and  Numbers,’  are  for  grades  4 to  6 and 
are  now  available.  Other  mathematics 
materials  will  follow.  Science  evaluation 
materials  are  also  to  be  developed  in  the 
near  future.  OISE’s  publication,  Evalua- 
tion in  Geography  by  N.  Senathirajah 
and  J.  Weiss,  focuses  on  objectives  in 
that  subject  area  and  their  evaluation. 
Materials  are  also  available  from  the 
Instructional  Objectives  Exchange  at 
UCLA,  where  the  idea  of  accumulating 
objectives  from  across  the  continent  has 
been  partially  implemented. 


When  the  teacher  has  a list  of  specific 
objectives  and  test  items,  he  must  face 
the  issue  of  procedures  for  testing  and 
reporting.  The  accumulation  or  non- 
accumulation of  test  scores  is  a crucial 
issue  here,  and  the  clue  to  resolution 
depends  on  the  use  to  which  the  result- 
ing data  are  to  be  put.  If  a score  is  re- 
quired for  reporting  or  predicting  later 
success,  the  number  of  correct  student 
responses  can  be  determined  and  used 
as  a raw  score  is  used  in  norm-refer- 
enced measures  or  as  school  examina- 
tion marks  are  used  in  records  and 
reporting.  But  the  very  act  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  number  of  correct  responses  has 
the  effect  of  submerging  important 
information. 

Figure  1 is  a chart  showing  the  current 
status  of  each  student  with  regard  to 
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Figure  1 Class  record  form  for  criterion-referenced  tests. 


each  student-performance  objective.  In- 
formation is  lost  when  the  number  of 
checks  instead  of  the  placement  of 
checks  is  emphasized. 

Student  2 and  student  4 both  have  nine 
checks  beside  their  names.  Hence  they 
each  have  twenty-one  objectives  yet  to 
achieve  in  the  program  in  question.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  the  students 
and  the  teacher  know  which  objectives 
have  been  met  and  which  have  not,  as 
this  is  the  essence  of  diagnostic  testing. 
And  with  the  current  attention  on  indi- 
vidualization in  Ontario  schools,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  a pattern  for 
recording  and  reporting  on  performance 
be  set. 

A teacher  using  this  pattern  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  identify  the  specific  objectives 
that  an  individual  student  needs  to  work 
on.  Some  students  will  use  this  informa- 
tion to  begin  remediation  on  their  own, 
and  others  will  seek  the  appropriate  help 
from  teachers  or  peers.  In  other  cases, 
more  teacher  initiative  will  be  required 
as  the  teacher  will  be  in  a better  position 
to  make  judgments  than  the  student. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  objectives  12 


and  14  are  prerequisite  skills  for  the 
attainment  of  objectives  1 5, 1 6,  and  1 7. 
The  teacher  is  aware  of  such  depen- 
dency relationships  whereas  the  student 
may  not  be.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  teacher  will  assume  a diagnostician’s 
role,  which  may  indeed  foreshadow 
prominent  professional  responsibilities 
for  teachers  in  school  environments  that 
offer  individualized  student  programs, 
wide  varieties  of  instructional  materials, 
and  student-teacher  planning  of  student 
activities. 

It  can  and  does  occur  sometimes  that 
individual  students  display  criterion  per- 
formance on  certain  objectives  prior  to 
being  instructed  in  that  area.  Students 
who  are  repeating  a grade  or  a course, 
who  have  been  transferred  from  other 
schools,  or  who  are  bright  or  industrious 
and  characteristically  work  ahead  of 
their  group  may  be  readily  identified  by 
this  performance  pattern  record.  These 
students  may  be  exempted  from  the 
regular  group  instruction,  and  special 
projects  of  an  enrichment  variety  or 
remedial  work  in  other  subject  areas  may 
be  substituted  for  the  unneeded  instruc- 
tion. In  some  cases,  peer  tutoring,  other 


instructional  functions,  or  even  non- 
instructional  functions  may  be  performed 
by  these  students.  This  suggestion  may 
seem  to  be  a reverse  use  of  diagnostic 
testing  but,  whatever  its  label,  the  poten- 
tial for  positive  achievement  appears  to 
be  substantial  indeed. 

Although  the  focus  of  attention  in  this 
article  has  been  on  the  individual  stu- 
dent, it  is  probably  true  that  pattern 
recording  of  performance  data  will  be 
even  more  advantageous  when  small 
groups  of  students  with  common  needs 
are  identified.  If  the  need  for  remedial 
attention  extends  to  nearly  the  whole 
class,  which  would  imply  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  students  as  a class  group 
has  been  weak  and  the  instruction  that 
has  failed  to  bring  them  to  criterion-per- 
formance levels  should  be  repeated  or 
revised,  the  record  pattern  is  then  used 
in  virtually  the  same  way  as  is  outlined  in 
‘A  Practical  Design  for  Program  Evalua- 
tion’ (Orbit  11). 

Beyond  the  regular  day-by-day,  week-by- 
week, or  month-by-month  use  of  cri- 
terion-referenced testing  as  an  essential 
complement  to  instruction,  there  is  an- 
other potential  use  - one  that  requires 
further  examination,  however.  If  sum- 
mary reporting  of  student  and  group 
progress  were  to  be  conducted  on  a 
pattern  basis  similar  to  that  outlined 
here,  it  could  be  helpful  in  the  transfer  of 
a terminal  grade  class  to  a new  school. 
The  pattern  performance  records  would 
assist  those  in  the  new  school  in  allocat- 
ing students  to  classes  and  in  planning 
the  instructional  program,  and  their  plan- 
ning would  be  based  on  clear  knowledge 
of  what  the  students  know  and  what  they 
have  yet  to  learn,  as  both  individuals  and 
groups.  Would  such  information  not  be 
of  more  use  to  guidance  counselors  and 
curriculum  planners  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers and  principals  in  the  new  school  than 
the  present  array  of  test  data,  both 
school  examination  and  standardized 
varieties? 
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Jean  Shapter,  OISE 


‘And  This  Shall  Be  a Sign’ 


The  storm  was  over  and  the  dark  sky  was 
alight  with  stars.  Snow  covered  the 
ground  and  lay  heavily  on  the  evergreen 
boughs  and  naked  branches  of  the  trees. 
Stillness  was  everywhere.  The  wind,  ex- 
hausted by  its  fury,  had  fallen  to  rest  and 
the  river  lay  voiceless  under  a burden  of 
ice.  It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  in  the 
forest  along  the  great  river  no.  man  came. 
Nature  alone,  as  fair  as  though  newly 
created,  awaited  the  time  of  the  miracle. 

But  suddenly  man  - the  creature  for 
whom  the  miracle  occurred  - was  there. 
An  evergreen  branch  stirred  and,  as  its 
snowy  covering  settled  to  the  ground,  a 
boy  straightened  in  the  darkness. 
Clothed  in  skins  and  fur  and  standing 
motionless  in  the  manner  of  his  people, 
he  seemed  a creature  of  the  forest.  This 
he  had  been  for  all  of  his  short  life  and 
his  heart  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  the  trees  in  this  strange  place. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  the  stars  more  bril- 
liant than  he  had  ever  seen  them,  and 
courage  returned.  In  all  his  wanderings 
no  harm  had  touched  him  and  always 
when  the  trust  he  bore  had  grown  too 
heavy  help  had  come  to  him.  Perhaps  the 
Great  Spirit  had  watched  over  him  and 
brought  him  safely  to  this  place,  for  was 
not  this  the  night  of  the  Nativity?  Surely 
it  was  an  omen  that  he  had  reached  his 


journey’s  end  at  such  a time.  But  a cry 
disturbed  his  reverie  and,  bending  down, 
he  disappeared  into  the  shelter  where  he 
had  awaited  nightfall. 

In  the  village  all  was  at  peace.  Snow 
covered  the  roofs  and  lay  in  drifts  around 
the  doorways.  The  church,  whose  dedi- 
cation had  marked  the  beginning  of 
Advent,  wore  on  spire  and  cross  the 
color  of  the  season.  The  holy  calm  of 
Christmas  had  come  with  the  darkness 
as  it  had  always  come  in  the  French 
villages  the  people  called  home.  The 
hardship  and  suffering  of  past  months 
seemed  far  away  and  inside  the  stout 
walls  of  the  houses  fires  burned  brightly. 
But  the  people  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  sense  of  security  in  this  new  land.  The 
Indian  massacre  of  the  Spring  that  had 
brought  their  priest  to  them  was  one  of 
many  and  the  fear  of  torture  and  violent 
death  was  always  with  them.  Long  had 
they  prayed  for  a sign  that  there  would 
be  a future  for  them  and  for  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children’s  children,  but  no 
sign  had  come. 

The  priest  knelt  in  prayer.  In  a few  hours 
he  would  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  and  never  had  his  heart  been  so 
heavy  as  he  awaited  its  coming.  What 
place  had  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child  in 
a land  where  enmity  multiplied  and 
butchery  and  bloodshed  were  the  lot  of 
French  settler  and  Indian  alike?  Fear 
walked  in  the  village  and  he  could  not 
overcome  it.  He  knew  of  the  prayer  of  his 
people  and,  in  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
when  the  horror  of  the  Spring  rose 
around  him,  he  too  prayed  for  a sign. 
Turning  to  the  crucifix,  he  saw  again  the 
body  of  Christ  become  a bleeding  form 
ravished  by  mounting  flames.  In  his  mind 
crucifixion  and  massacre  became  one 
and  an  agonized  cry  burst  from  his  lips. 

The  sound  fell  on  the  ears  of  an  Indian 
girl  as  she  stole  silently  into  the  church, 
her  arms  filled  with  branches  of  ever- 
green gathered  before  the  storm  and 
scarlet  berries  dried  in  the  autumn,  she 
knew  not  why.  Although  the  village  was 
now  her  home,  she  had  had  no  part  in 
preparing  the  Christmas  creche.  Mindful 
of  the  loss  that  had  preceded  her  com- 
ing, the  women  had  made  it  in  the  eve- 


nings when  the  weakness  that  followed 
her  long  illness  forced  her  to  rest.  They 
had  finished  it  with  care,  making  the  best 
of  the  material  available,  but  she  had 
heard  one  of  them  murmur  sadly  that 
even  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  could  not 
have  been  less  lovely.  She  had  known 
then  that  the  task  of  making  it  beautiful 
was  hers.  In  the  night  the  knowledge  had 
cheered  her  and  she  had  felt  again  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  wonder  with  which 
she  had  awaited  the  birth  of  her  own 
child.  Perhaps  the  women  who  had  tried 
to  comfort  her  were  right.  Perhaps  in 
time  she  would  hope  again  and  feel  joy. 

The  cry  that  had  marked  her  entrance 
died  away  but  the  priest  remained 
motionless,  unconscious  of  her  pres- 
ence. Quietly  the  girl  knelt  beside  the 
creche  and  set  to  work.  The  fragrance 
of  the  evergreen  rose  around  her  like 
incense  and  her  fingers  worked  quickly, 
covering  the  rude  crib  with  the  green  of 
pine,  cedar,  and  hemlock.  A smile 
touched  her  lips  as  she  placed  the  tiny 
hemlock  cones  and  the  reddest  berries 
where  they  would  catch  the  child’s  eyes. 
The  task  was  an  act  of  devotion  and  so 
deep  was  her  concentration  that  only 
when  she  finished  and  stepped  back  did 
she  realize  that  she  had  not  worked 


alone.  Wordlessly  she  dropped  to  her 
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knees.  Looking  at  her  through  a mist  of 
tears,  the  priest  raised  his  hand  in  bene- 
diction and,  though  his  lips  did  not  move, 
the  quiet  words  'She  hath  done  what  she 
could’  broke  the  silence. 

The  boy  moved  cautiously  out  of  the 
deep  shadows.  The  moon  was  rising  and 
already  its  radiance  lighted  the  village. 

He  had  arrived  in  time  and  nothing  could 
be  allowed  to  defeat  his  purpose.  Only 
when  the  burden  he  carried  lay  in  the 
creche  would  it  be  safe,  and  he  smiled  at 
the  certain  knowledge  that  there  could 
be  no  rejection  of  a gift  to  the  Christ 
child.  Like  a shadow  he  crossed  the 
open  place  in  front  of  the  church  and 
glided  through  the  door.  The  creche  was 
outlined  in  the  flickering  light  of  a candle 
and  as  he  approached  it  his  breath 
caught  in  wonder.  Here  at  his  journey’s 
end  was  not  the  rough  crib  he  had  ex- 
pected but  an  evergreen  bed  bright  with 
cones  and  scarlet  berries.  Tears  stung 
his  eyelids  as  he  lowered  his  burden  and 
drew  the  silver  medal  carefully  into 
place. 

Midnight  approached  and  the  villagers 
gathered  for  Mass.  Hope  such  as  they 
had  not  felt  for  many  months  stirred  in 
their  hearts.  Perhaps  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  through  which  they  had  made 
the  church  ready  for  Christmas  would  be 
blessed.  Perhaps  tonight  a sign  would 
come. 

As  he  awaited  the  hour  of  Mass,  the 
priest’s  meditation  continued.  He 
thought  of  the  members  of  his  flock  - 
passing  from  one  to  another  as  he  passed 
from  bead  to  bead  of  his  rosary.  And  he 
remembered  his  earlier  mission  far  away 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Spring  day 
when  it  ceased  to  be.  He  wondered  again 
at  the  miracle  of  his  survival  and  that  of 
the  girl.  And  thinking  of  her,  he  mourned 
for  her  husband  and  the  child  and  won- 
dered if  he  would  ever  know  whether  his 
haunting  vision  of  a boy  with  a child  in 
his  arms  disappearing  into  the  forest 
came  from  memory  or  from  the  fever  that 
had  grown  from  his  wounds.  Tenderly  he 
thought  of  the  christening  when  the 
young  parents  had  asked  that  the  child 
be  given  his  name  and  of  his  gift  of  a 
silver  medal  from  his  own  childhood. 


The  hour  had  come  and  putting  aside  his 
thoughts  the  priest  entered  the  church. 
As  he  repeated  the  familiar  words  of  the 
Mass  a sense  of  anticipation  such  as  he 
had  never  known  possessed  him.  The 
people  felt  it  too  and  hope  swelled  in 
their  hearts.  When  the  cry  rose  from  the 
creche  it  was  as  though  they  had  known 
it  would  come.  A sigh  trembled  in  the  air 
as  the  priest  stepped  forward.  The  girl 
started  from  her  place  and  when  the 
priest  reached  the  creche  she  was 
beside  him.  Together  they  looked  down 
on  a dark-eyed  Indian  child  who  wore 


around  his  neck  the  long-cherished 
medal  from  France.  The  manger  of  Beth- 
lehem was  very  close  and  the  angel  song 
was  to  the  priest  a torrent  of  glory.  So 
great  was  his  exaltation  that  he  had  no 
consciousness  of  repeating  the  message, 
‘And  this  shall  be  a sign  unto  you;  ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lying  in  a manger.’ 

The  people  waited,  kneeling  in  silence, 
and  above  their  heads  the  priest’s  voice 
as  clear  as  the  midnight  bell  rang  out, 
‘Christus  natus  est.’ 
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The  second  and  final  part  of  an  article 
on  Piaget’s  theory  of  child  development 
and  its  implications  for  educational 
practice. 

In  a previous  article  (Orbit  14,  pp.  8-1 1 ), 

I discussed  Piaget’s  theory  of  child 
development  and  also  how  he  arrived  at 
his  theory.  The  two  theoretical  points 
that  I stressed  were:  that  all  children 
pass  through  an  orderly  sequence  of 
main  stages  and  substages  in  develop- 
ing an  adult  conception  of  the  world 
and  that  the  process  by  which  they  do 
this  is  a very  active,  constructive  one.  I 
should  now  like  to  consider  some  of  the 
educational  uses  to  which  Piaget’s 
theory  has  been,  or  might  be,  put. 

Basis  for  the  Content  of  New  Curricula 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  Piaget’s 
theory,  dating  back  almost  a decade, 
was  to  suggest  the  content  for  new 
curricula.  The  reasoning  of  the  cur- 
riculum developers  probably  went 
something  like  this.  If  these  are  the 
stages  of  development  through  which  a 
child  passes,  if  the  abilities  he  acquires 
are  really  the  crucial  ones  from  a cogni- 
tive viewpoint,  and  if  one  of  our  jobs  as 
educators  is  to  assist  in  intellectual 
development,  then  maybe  we  should 
start  providing  some  assistance  to  the 
child  in  precisely  the  processes  and 
achievements  which  Piaget  has  concen- 
trated on.  Furthermore,  since  one  stage 
appears  to  be  built  on  the  next  and  to 
incorporate  its  achievements,  maybe  we 
should  start  this  assistance  at  an 
early  age. 

Whether  or  not  this  has  been  the  precise 
reasoning,  curricula  have  been  devel- 
oped by  Sigel  in  Detroit,  Kami  in 
Ypsilanti,  Fowler  in  Toronto,  and  several 
others,  all  aimed  at  providing  activities 
for  the  preschool  or  elementary  school 


child  to  assist  him  in  representing 
number,  space,  and  time  or  to  help  him 
in  classifying  the  world  around  him. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
making  these  programs  suitable  for  dis- 
advantaged children  who,  it  is  felt,  might 
be  the  ones  to  benefit  most  from  pro- 
grams aimed  not  at  specific  rote  skills  or 
the  acquisition  of  factual  knowledge  but 
at  broader  cognitive  development. 

For  the  late  elementary  school  child  and 
the  high  school  student,  curriculum 
changes  have  been  introduced  to  better 
prepare  the  child  for  formal  and  experi- 
mental reasoning  in  science.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  curriculum  developed  by 
the  Science  Curriculum  Improvement 
Study  at  Berkeley.  Another  is  a program 
in  which  I was  involved  at  OISE.  Here  the 
aim  was  to  help  adolescents  think  about 
moral  dilemmas  in  terms  of  abstract  gen- 
eral principles  as  well  as  to  help  them 
evaluate  experimental  evidence  in  scien- 
tific or  social  studies. 

Not  all  of  the  programs  I have  mentioned 
are  commercially  available,  nor  are  they 
by  any  means  the  only  ones  of  their  kind 
in  existence.  However,  they  do  illustrate 
one  of  the  directions  being  taken  as  a 
result  of  Piaget’s  influence  - ‘If  these  are 
the  difficulties  children  have,  let’s  help 
them  overcome  them.  If  these  are  the 
processes  which  characterize  develop- 
ment, let’s  deal  with  them  in  our 
classrooms.’ 

However,  the  attempt  to  make  Piaget’s 
stages  the  basis  for  new  curriculum  con- 
tent is  not  one  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  accepted  uncritically.  When 
one  sees  how  painfully  inadequate  (by 
adult  standards)  is  the  knowledge  of 
some  children,  there  is  a great  tempta- 
tion to  rush  out  and  prove  that  one  is  a 
really  good  teacher:  that  one  can  teach 
the  child  what  he  doesn’t  know  or,  at 
least,  ‘help  him  in  his  attempts  to  teach 
himself.’  There  is  an  equally  strong  pull 
toward  taking  something  new  and  excit- 
ing and  clearly  intellectual  and,  because 
it  is  all  these  things,  putting  it  in  the 
classroom.  But,  even  if  we  assume  that 
intellectual  development  is  important  - 
which  I do  assume  - I submit  that  this 
extension  of  Piagetian  theory  into  class- 
room practice  can  be  justified  only  on 
the  basis  of  one  of  two  further  assump- 
tions: that  children  would  not  achieve  the 
stages  of  development  unless  they  had 
our  help  or  that  (if  they  could  achieve  the 
stages  without  our  help)  they  could  not 
achieve  them  as  early. 

Let  us  consider  these  assumptions 
separately.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  not  all  adults  reach  the 
stage  of  formal  operations.  Estimates  of 
adults  who  do  not  reach  this  stage  vary 
between  about  50  and  90  percent.  The 
people  trying  to  teach  formal  operational 


skills  would  seem,  then,  to  be  on  the  right 
track.  Assuming  that  these  skills  are 
important  and  that  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  world  never  achieve  them, 
here  is  a definite  task  in  which  the 
schools  might  help. 

But  what  about  concrete  operational 
activity  and  the  insights  about  the  world 
that  result  from  it?  Here  the  evidence 
(literally,  from  around  the  world)  is  very 
different.  It  is  the  rare  culture  or  sub- 
culture in  which  children  do  not  acquire 
these  insights  and  skills  on  their  own. 
Why,  then,  should  we  expend  effort  and 
money  teaching  them  these  skills  in  the 
classroom? 

The  only  possible  justification  I can  see 
is  the  second  assumption:  that  for  some 
reason  children  should  learn  these 
things  a little  earlier.  But  this  assumption 
cannot  be  accepted  simply  on  faith.  What 
reasons  are  there  for  rushing  a child 
toward  a goal  he  will  reach  in  a year  or 
so  anyway?  The  only  reason  I can  think 
of  is  that  the  skills  in  question  are  some- 
how necessary  for  success  in  the  other 
things  that  the  school  must  teach  and 
that  the  child  who  is  missing  them  will 
therefore  be  handicapped.  Yet,  although 
I stand  to  be  corrected,  I know  of  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  this  is  the  case  or 
that  any  conventional  elementary  school 
subject  cannot  be  taught  until  children 
have  reached  the  stage  of  concrete 
operations.  I have  seen  studies  quoted 
which  suggest  that  children  often  learn 
to  perform  certain  kinds  of  arithmetic 
problems  at  the  same  time  as  they  learn 
to  solve  certain  concrete  operational 
problems,  but  this  is  obviously  not  the 
same  thing. 

A crucial  study  would  be  to  take  a group 
of  children  who  were  low  in  general 
development,  to  accelerate  their  devel- 
opment, and  to  show  not  only  that  they 
could  now  learn  the  required  material  or 
generalize  it  to  the  required  variety  of 
situations,  but  also  that  they  could  do  so 
with  less  effort  than  if  the  same  amount 
of  time  had  been  spent  on  teaching  the 
specific  lower  order  subject  skills  pre- 
requisite to  mastering  the  later  material. 
Until  such  a study  is  done,  I see  no  rea- 
son to  support  the  investment  of  money, 
in  Piagetian  elementary  school  curricula 
other  than  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
help  the  children  and  might  be  fun.  But 
similar  reasoning  could  support  the 
abolition  of  curricula  completely. 

Basis  for  New  Assessment  Procedures 

A second  school-related  use  to  which 
Piaget  has  been  put  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  a new  intelligence  scale.  So 
far,  the  results  have  correlated  well  with 
those  obtained  on  regular  intelligence 
scales.  The  Piagetian  items,  although 
they  probably  can  be  influenced  by 
specially  enriching  experiences,  are  said 
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by  those  developing  them  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  linked  to  a theory  of 
intelligence,  which  normal  IQ  tests  are 
not.  Also,  they  are  said  to  draw  on  ex- 
perience which  varies  less  widely  from 
subculture  to  subculture;  they  do  not 
appear  to  depend  on  linguistic  sophisti- 
cation, for  example,  or  on  any  particular 
knowledge  unique  to  middle  class  North 
Americans. 

The  attempt  to  construct  and  validate  an 
intelligence  scale  based  on  Piaget’s  tests 
seems  to  me  to  be  a basically  worthwhile 
one.  The  only  comment  I would  like  to 
offer  is  that  any  decision  as  to  which  sort 
of  test  should  actually  be  used  in  a 
school  should  depend  on  which  sort  of 
test  proves  to  be  the  most  useful.  This 
means  that  criteria  other  than  those  of 
academic  or  developmental  psycholo- 
gists have  to  be  invoked.  Is  the  test  any 
better  at  predicting  school  success? 

Does  it  arouse  any  less  hostility  in  the 
community  at  large?  Does  it  provide  any 
more  clues  as  to  what  help  should  be 
given  to  a child  whose  poor  school  per- 
formance is  associated  with  a low  IQ, 
and  so  on? 

Justification  for  a ‘Readiness’  Approach 

A third  educational  influence  I feel  Piaget 
is  having  is  that  of  providing  people  who 
believe  in  ‘readiness’  with  some  addi- 
tional ammunition  for  their  arguments. 
This  influence  is  not  so  easy  to  demon- 
strate as  the  first  two  I mentioned.  I can- 
not point  to  particular  teachers  or  par- 
ticular programs  and  say,  ‘There.  They 
are  doing  that  because  they  believe  in 
readiness  and  one  of  the  reasons  they 
believe  in  readiness  is  clearly  because  of 
Jean  Piaget.’  Yet  in  the  discussions  I 
have  had  with  teachers  and  in  the  litera- 
ture on  Piaget’s  discussions  with  teach- 
ers, his  developmental  findings  are  often 

cited  in  precisely  this  connection. 

' 

The  argument  generally  goes  something 
like  this.  The  stages  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment have  been  discovered  across  a 
wide  variety  of  tasks.  Furthermore,  they 
have  always  emerged  in  a definite  order: 
the  consolidation  of  activity  and  knowl- 
J edge  at  one  stage  is  clearly  a prerequi- 
site for  the  progression  to  activity  and 
knowledge  at  the  next.  Since  the  base  of 
these  stages  is  so  broad,  since  one  stage 
is  the  prerequisite  forthe  next,  and  finally, 


since  the  child  must  actively  restructure 
his  world  at  each  stage  for  himself  (pull- 
ing himself  up  through  them  as  it  were), 
one  should  therefore  not  try  to  lead  the 
child  too  much.  The  best  that  a school 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  offer  an  environment 
that  maximizes  readiness-related  experi- 
ence; then,  when  the  child  appears  to  be 
ready,  the  teacher  can  introduce  him  to 
those  activities  that  will  produce  the 
desired  learning.  ‘We  can  get  more 
mileage  from  five  minutes  teaching  at 
this  time  than  from  five  hours  teaching 
before  he  is  ready’  is  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment put  forward  by  proponents  of 
readiness. 

However,  once  again,  arguments  using 
Piaget  to  support  a ‘laissez-faire’  ap- 
proach should  not  be  accepted  uncriti- 
cally. Ironically,  one  can  uncover  exactly 
the  same  unsupported  assumption  in 
them  as  is  present  in  the  arguments  of 
those  who  advocate  acceleration. 

That  the  achievements  of  one  stage  nor- 
mally depend  on  massive  general  experi- 
ence is  probably  true.  That  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  stage  are  prerequisite  for 
those  of  the  next  stage  may  also  be  true. 
One  can  even  assert  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  claimed  by  those  who  have 
developed  Piagetian  curricula:  that  the 
school  cannot  provide  a program  which 
is  much  superior  to  normal  general  ex- 
perience from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view.  However,  even  if  one  assumes  all 
three  of  these  propositions,  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  should  avoid  teaching  a 
child  some  specific  subject  (for  example, 
reading)  until  he  has  reached  a certain 
developmental  stage  - unless  one  also 
assumes  that  some  general  level  of  intel- 
lectual development  is  vital  to  achieve- 
ment in  this  subject.  And,  as  I have  men- 
tioned already,  there  is  really  no  evi- 
dence either  way  on  this  point. 

Given  the  pressures  inherent  in  our  pres- 
ent system  - the  stigma  and  frustration, 
for  example,  that  are  attached  to  not 
being  able  to  read  until  grade  5 - it  would 
seem  that  the  greatest  short-term  payoff 
for  our  children  would  be  to  adopt  a 
chain  of  reasoning  something  like  this.  If 
some  children  do  not  appear  ‘ready’  to 
profit  from  our  current  teaching  methods, 
let  us  find  out  what  specific  skills  they 
can  be  taught  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
profit  from  our  methods.  Either  that  or 
change  the  methods. 

Note  that  I am  not  suggesting  that  there 
are  certain  subjects,  such  as  reading, 
which  might  not  be  learned  much  more 
easily  if  instruction  in  them  were  delayed 
four  or  five  years.  I am  simply  saying  that 
current  cultural  pressures  make  this  a 
rather  unpalatable  alternative.  If  the 
teaching  is  not  delayed  for  all  children, 
the  ones  for  whom  it  is  delayed  will  be 
stigmatized.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
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evidence  to  indicate  that,  with  careful 
analysis  and  training,  methods  cannot  be 
found  to  teach  the  group  of  children  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  ready. 

Justification  for  Activity-Learning  and 
Self-Discovery  Approaches 

A fourth  use  to  which  Piaget’s  theory  has 
been  put  is  similar  to  the  third  in  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  demonstrate  and  also  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  justify  a teaching 
method  in  which  - perhaps  for  other  rea- 
sons - people  already  believe.  Since 
early  in  the  century,  ‘progressive’  edu- 
cators have  believed  that  children  should 
learn  from  their  own  spontaneous 
activity,  that  they  should  discover  facts 
about  the  world  for  themselves,  and  that 
education  should  not  be  some  tight  little 
‘ticky-tacky’  compartment  set  off  from 
the  rest  of  children’s  experience.  Re- 
newed life  has  been  added  to  this  philos- 
ophy recently,  with  student  unrest,  with 
liberal  criticism  of  our  mechanized,  un- 
creative  way  of  life,  and  so  on.  One  of  the 
bodies  of  evidence  to  which  people  inter- 
ested in  alternative  education  have 
turned  has  been  the  work  of  Jean  Piaget. 

Their  reasoning  has  been  roughly  as 
follows.  Piaget  has  shown  that  the  child’s 
own  activity  is  what  is  responsible  for  his 
intellectual  development,  that  he  has  to 
rediscover  what  the  adult  world  already 
knows.  It  is  therefore  a mistake  to  make 
him  enter  a classroom,  sit  down  in  one  of 
five  rows  of  eight  desks  per  row,  and 
absorb  facts  for  fifteen  years,  as  though 
he  were  a blank  slate.  In  so  doing,  con- 
ventional education,  like  conventional 
psychology,  is  employing  an  understand- 
ing of  human  knowledge  that  has  not 
evolved  since  the  time  of  Locke  and 
Hume.  What  we  should  be  doing  is 
encouraging  activity  or  discovery 
learning. 

The  only  comment  I would  like  to  make 
on  this  point  is  that  one  must  be  very 
careful  about  what  one  means  by 
‘activity’  and  ‘discovery,’  and  one  must 
be  very  precise  in  one’s  thinking  about 
goals  before  one  can  come  to  a decision 
as  to  whether  Piaget’s  work  is  even  rele- 
vant to  this  argument. 


Piaget’s  point,  as  has  been  stressed  by 
Vinh  Bang  (his  colleague  most  closely 
connected  with  education),  is  that  when 


school  children  do  learn  something  that 
really  becomes  a part  of  their  view  of  the 
world  or  their  way  of  thinking,  it  is  by 
internalized  activity.  In  the  early  years 
this  activity  must  have  a concrete  base, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  still  internalized, 
i.e.,  thinking.  This  would  certainly  imply 
that  if  one’s  goal  were  to  produce  such 
learning,  one  should  not  merely  talk  to 
young  children  or  have  them  recite  rules. 
However,  this  probably  happens  (even  in 
traditional  schools)  much  less  often  than 
liberal  educators  think.  Teachers  have 
got  the  message  that  rote  learning  is  not 
the  most  desirable  kind.  This  is  not  at 
issue. 

What  is  at  issue  is  whether,  by  setting 
children  tasks,  especially  tasks  that  are 
done  at  desks  and  in  which  the  goal  is 
not  to  discover  something  but  to  demon- 
strate or  apply  it,  one  can  really  bring 
about  this  sort  of  ‘constructive’  mental 
activity  - whether  one  can  get  the  child 
to  rediscover  what  one  has  just  told  him 
and  to  make  it  a part  of  himself.  What  is 
at  issue  is  not  the  nature  of  thought, 
which  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
active,  but  whether  children  can 
genuinely  be  stimulated  to  think  without 
being  left  on  their  own,  taken  to  the  zoo, 
told  to  choose  a project,  or  asked  to  dis- 
cover a principle.  My  suspicion  is  that 
they  can  be  stimulated  to  think  and  that 
this  is  what  good  traditional  schools  have 
always  encouraged.  However,  what  is 
needed  to  answer  this  sort  of  question  is 
a Piaget-type  study  about  concepts  that 
are  taught  in  school  rather  than  concepts 
that  are  never  taught  in  school. 

Even  if  this  type  of  study  were  con- 
ducted, however,  the  implications  for 
education  would  not  be  automatic.  Let  us 
suppose  it  was  discovered  that  a proper 
mix  of  didactic  instruction  and  inter- 
action with  concrete  props  produced  a 
greater  amount  of  mental  activity  and  a 
greater  depth  of  conceptual  understand- 
ing than  an  activity  or  discovery  method. 
This  finding  could  still  not  be  used  as 
sufficient  evidence  to  argue  that  tradi- 
tional methods  are  more  desirable  than 
progressive  ones.  A question  of  desir- 
ability like  this  - like  the  one  about  IQ 
tests  - simply  cannot  be  answered 
purely  on  the  basis  of  psychological  in- 
vestigations. All  that  can  be  shown  is  that 
A does  or  does  not  produce  X,  not 
whether  X is  or  is  not  desirable.  It  could 
well  be,  for  example,  that  although  a dis- 
covery method  turned  out  to  be  inferior 
at  eliciting  scientific  understanding,  it 
might  nevertheless  be  more  desirable 
than  a lecture  method  from  other  view- 
points - perhaps  motivation,  recall  after 
thirty  years,  training  in  independent  work, 
absence  of  anxiety,  sense  of  controlling 
one’s  own  destiny,  and  so  on.  And  these 
other  standpoints  might  well  be  more 
important  to  certain  people  than  scien- 
tific understanding. 


Questions  of  desirability  do  not  depend 
only  on  empirical  facts  about  their  con- 
sequences. They  also  depend  on  moral 
judgments  about  the  desirability  of  those 
consequences.  And  one  simply  cannot 
ask  psychology  - or,  for  that  matter, 
science  - to  make  these  moral  judg- 
ments for  one. 

Potential  Influences 

I would  like  to  conclude  by  mentioning 
two  influences  that  Piaget’s  theory  has 
not  yet  had,  or  not  to  any  great  extent, 
and  that  it  might  prove  to  have  in  the 
future. 

A Potential  Methodology  for  Teachers 
One  thing  that  stands  out  very  clearly 
from  all  of  Piaget’s  work  is  how  amaz- 
ingly different  children’s  understanding, 
or  even  their  method  of  arriving  at  a con- 
clusion, is  from  that  of  adults.  This  may 
not  come  as  startling  news  to  teachers 
who  have  actually  dealt  with  children’s 
reasoning  for  years.  However,  I think  it 
has  two  interesting  implications:  that 
teachers  should  think  carefully  about 
what  it  is  they  want  to  teach  their  class 
and  that  they  might  usefully  draw  on 
Piaget’s  method  of  experimentation  to 
discover  what  children  are  actually 
learning  from  them. 

We  have  seen  that  a child  may  know  the 
words  ‘all’  and  ‘some’  in  the  conventional 
sense,  and  yet  when  asked  whether 
some  of  the  roses  are  greater  in  number 
than  all  of  them,  he  will  reply  that  they 
are.  It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be 
similar  gaps  in  his  understanding  of  sub- 
ject matter  - gaps  between  his  apparent 
understanding  of  the  concepts  that  he 
has  been  taught  and  his  deep  under- 
standing. Piaget’s  method  is  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  simply  one  wording  of  a 
question  and  rarely  to  be  satisfied  with 
simple  verbal  replies.  He  is  concerned 
with  probing  children’s  explanations 
rather  than  ‘reading  in’  adult  explana- 
tions, and  with  devising  practical  situa- 
tions where  he  can  observe  the  child 
trying  to  apply  the  concept  or  operation 
in  which  he  is  interested.  It  seems  to  me 
that  teachers  in  the  future,  brought  up,  as 
it  were,  on  Piaget,  may  draw  some  in- 
spiration from  this  in  their  day-to-day 
classroom  interaction  with  their  pupils  - 


not  all  the  time,  of  course,  since  they 
have  a million  and  one  other  things  to  do, 
but  at  least  in  orienting  their  general 
approach,  in  evaluating  how  successful 
they  have  been  from  year  to  year,  and 
so  on. 

Stages  as  Entry  Vehicles 
A second  area  in  which  Piaget’s  theory 
may  become  part  of  the  classroom 
teacher’s  insight  is  in  science  and 
mathematics.  Here  I think  it  is  likely  that 
teachers  who  are  charged  with  imparting 
some  sort  of  formal  understanding  will 
find  that  to  communicate  this  under- 
standing they  will  first  have  to  lay  a con- 
crete groundwork  - and  the  better  the 
groundwork,  the  more  easily  will  the 
formal  understanding  be  acquired. 

Note  that  this  is  quite  different  from  say- 
ing that  they  will  make  formal  operations 
the  goal  of  their  curriculum,  or  that  they 
will  teach  concrete  operations  first,  or 
that  they  will  wait  until  the  children  reach 
a formal  level  of  functioning  spontan- 
eously. It  is  simply  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  their  theoretical  under- 
standing of  where  the  children  actually 
are  in  order  to  get  them  where  they  want 
them  to  be. 

Conclusion 

The  research  and  theory  of  Jean  Piaget 
takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  philos- 
ophy of  Immanuel  Kant  - in  particular, 
Kant’s  proposition  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  universal  and  inborn  in  the 
human  species  and  not  stamped  in  by 
sensation.  Piaget  has  shown  that,  while 
a certain  kind  of  knowledge  is  indeed 
universal,  it  is  not  present  at  birth  but  is 
rather  constructed  over  the  course  of  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  human  life  by  a 
series  of  successive  approximations. 

Piaget  has  also  theorized  that  the  mental 
process  through  which  these  successive 
approximations  are  made  is  a highly 
active  one,  with  genetic  origins, and  is 
manifest  in  the  first  reflexes  that  the 
human  infant  exhibits. 

Since  one  of  the  universal  functions  of 
education  is  to  ensure  that  the  younger 
generation  does  not  lose  the  knowledge 
and  perspective  that  the  older  generation 
went  to  so  much  trouble  to  acquire,  it 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that  any  theory 
related  to  the  process  by  which  humans 
acquire  knowledge,  or  to  the  way  in 
which  they  process  the  world,  could  be 
dismissed  as  irrelevant.  However,  what  I 
have  attempted  to  show  is  that  no  direct 
application  of  Piaget’s  work  is  possible 
that  does  not  involve,  in  addition,  a set  of 
assumptions,  either  empirical  or  moral. 

Note:  Educators  interested  in  pursuing 
this  topic  further  are  recommended  to  T 
read  Piaget  and  the  School  Curriculum 
by  Edward  V.  Sullivan.  Available  from 
OISE  Publications  Sales.  Price,  $2.20. 
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Produced  by 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

in  cooperation  with 

The  United  Nations  Educational, 

Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 


In  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  the  Media  Group 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  has  prepared  five  hundred 
boxes  of  experimental  curriculum 
materials  on  the  subject  of  ecology. 
Despite  the  number  involved  and  the 
fact  that  no  two  are  identical,  the  pack- 
ages have  a common  function  and  each 
is  referred  to  as  ‘The  Ecology  Box.’  The 
boxes  are  numbered  from  1 to  500 
according  to  the  richness  of  their  con- 
tents. The  project  was  funded  by  grants 
from  the  Atkinson  Foundation  and  the 
Ontario  Hydro. 

The  Ecology  Box  is  essentially  a course 
designed  to  augment  certain  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  courses  and  may 
be  used  as  a supplement  to  the  existing 
guidelines  or,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Ministry,  as  a course  in  its  own 
right.  It  is  an  in-depth  study  of  a com- 
plicated subject  and  inevitably  makes 
rather  extensive  demands  of  its  users. 
Where  circumstances  preclude  full-scale 
implementation  of  the  course,  a modified 
approach  is  possible  and  the  Ecology 
Box  team  at  OISE  is  prepared  to  discuss 
modifications. 

Ecobox 1 

Ecobox  1 is  an  ecology  resource  center 
in  the  form  of  a room  at  OISE  filled  with 
ecology  materials -textbooks,  paper- 
backs, films,  records,  tapes,  slides,  kits, 
and  raw  materials.  It  offers  a spectrum 
of  learning  spaces  - ranging  from  an 
area  for  hard  disciplined  study  involving 
lectures,  microscopy,  and  cataloged 
scientific  works;  through  one  for  media 
studies  involving  sound,  slide,  drama, 
and  film  work;  to  yet  another  for  painting, 
collage,  and  other  soft  arts.  Students 
choose  the  spaces  they  want  to  work  in, 
and  the  pattern  of  their  work  is  studied 
by  Institute  staff  with  a view  to  design- 
ing schools  to  cater  to  a diversity  of 
students  and  a diversity  of  learning  and 
teaching  methods. 
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The  educational  philosophy  underlying 
the  Ecology  Box  is  described  by  David 
Stansfield  (a  member  of  OISE’s  Media 
Group)  as  follows: 

‘Until  now,  most  educators  have  been 
promoting  one  form  or  another  of  “the 
way  to  educate  the  child.”  Some  have 
seen  Summerhill  and  the  Everdale  Place 
as  the  answer  to  all  our  problems.  Others 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  have 
urged  us  to  bring  back  the  nineteenth 
century  classroom,  with  all  its  rigorous 
standards,  discipline,  and  scholarship. 
Many  educators  have  opted  for  a com- 
promise: the  open-plan,  middle-of-the- 
road  broadloom  and  coffee-tables  solu- 
tion, which  tries  to  combine  a little  bit  of 
structure  with  a little  bit  of  freedom  - 
and  usually  ends  up  with  the  worst  of 
both  worlds. 

‘The  Media  Group’s  “continuum”  is  just 
that  - a continuum  of  different  educa- 
tional methods  and  styles  and  philoso- 
phies. The  Group  says  that  Summerhill 
is  good,  but  so  is  Upper  Canada  College; 
finger-painting  for  teenagers  is  good, 
but  so  is  Latin;  open  plan  is  good,  but  so 
is  a hermetically  sealed  plan.  All  of  these 
ways  (if  done  well)  are  good  - for  some 
children.  None  of  these  ways  is  good  for 
all  children.  For  children  are  different. 
Once  this  obvious  fact  is  accepted, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  educa- 
tional panacea.  Some  children  need 


discipline  and  scholarly  surroundings; 
some  do  not.  Some  need  to  immerse 
themselves  in  media;  others  should  never 
have  their  heads  out  of  a book.  There 
are  children  who  need  and  crave  to  be 
ordered  about  from  dawn  to  dusk,  just 
as  there  are  children  who  can  only  func- 
tion in  a state  of  almost  total  freedom. 
Some  children  find  it  hard  to  survive  in 
schools  that  have  rejected  all  spiritual 
values;  others  are  only  at  peace  when 
they  are  building  automobile  engines. 

‘We  need  all  these  different  types  of 
human  being.  We  need  dedicated  scien- 
tists, we  need  irrational  artists,  we  need 
hermits  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
infinite.  We  need  down-to-earth  business- 
men as  well  as  head-in-the-clouds 
idealists,  diplomats  as  well  as  rough 
diamonds,  chess  champions  as  well  as 
illiterate  sculptors.  What  we  do  not  need 
is  what  our  monocultural  school  system 
is  bent  on  producing:  stereotyped  human 
beings,  identical  in  every  major  respect. 
We  do  not  need  this  because  - however 
excellent  such  creatures  may  be  - they 
represent  too  big  a risk:  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  put  all  one’s  eggs  in  one 
basket.  We  don’t  know  what  the  future 
will  bring  - in  fact  we  have  never  been 
less  sure  of  tomorrow  than  we  are  today. 
The  running  conditions  have  never  been 
so  hard  to  predict.  So  why  put  all  our 
bets  on  one  horse?’ 


Ecobox  1 is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  from  grade  7 to  grade  13 
who  are  interested  in  ecology.  Groups 
of  fifteen  students  accompanied  by  their 
teacher  may  use  the  room  by  appoint- 
ment. Groups  of  teachers,  university 
students,  parents,  and  others  are  also 
welcome.  Ecobox  1 is  open  to  visitors 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  To  arrange  a visit,  please 
contact  the  Ecology  Box  team  at  OISE. 
Telephone:  (416)  923-6641,  ext,  241. 

Ecoboxes  2 to  500 

Ecoboxes  2 to  500  are  kits  containing 
cross-sections  of  the  contents  of  Ecobox 
1 together  with  instructions  for  students 
and  teachers  in  setting  up  their  own 
Ecobox  1 in  the  classroom,  which  can 
be  done  at  little  expense.  The  kits  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  interested  schools 
for  use  with  grade  7 to  13  students.  In 
return,  the  Ecology  Box  team  requests 
an  evaluation  of  the  box  and  a report  on 
the  experiences  arising  from  its  use. 
Additional  information  is  available  on 
request. 


Please  address  all  inquiries  to: 
The  Ecology  Box 
The  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Canada 
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HAI IEYBURY  HIGH 
GOE  S WEST 


E.  C.  Minchin,  Haileybury  High  School 


The  school  was  divided  into  six  houses  - 
Haileybury,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Jasper, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria  - with  each 
house  assuming  the  leadership,  organi- 
zation, and  working  functions  of  the 
various  fund-raising  projects  that  were 
undertaken.  By  May,  we  had  accumu- 
lated sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  trip 
for  those  students  who  were  unable  to 
meet  their  own  expenses  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  costs  down  for  the  rest  of  the 
student  body. 


The  morning  of  May  26,  about  one  hun- 
dred people  saw  us  off  on  our  journey. 
We  traveled  south  to  North  Bay  and 
across  north  central  Ontario  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  we  set  up  our  first  campsite 
at  Pancake  Bay.  This  was  our  first  ex- 
perience at  setting  up  our  camp  of 
twenty-six  tents.  It  took  a while,  but 
eventually  each  team  of  six  had  its  tent 
standing,  and  we  moved  on  to  our  next 
challenge  of  preparing  food  for  161 
people.  The  hamburgers  were  late  that 
evening,  and  everyone  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  night  and  a few  hours  of  sleep. 


The  second  day  took  us  to  Kakabeka 
Falls  near  Thunder  Bay,  where  we 
walked  over  a mile  to  our  campsite, 
which  had  no  running  water  or  toilet 
facilities  nearby.  A supper  of  pork  chops 
was  prepared  and  a short  evening  walk 
into  town  provided  a good  rest  after  the 
long  sit  during  the  day. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  Winnipeg. 
Rooms  in  residence  were  assigned,  and 
the  shower  rooms  suddenly  became  the 


were  allowed  to  take  the  various  trips 
requested,  the  school  would  be  disrupted 
for  a large  part  of  the  school  year  - 
therefore,  could  we  not  plan  a single  trip 
for  the  whole  school,  one  that  would 
encompass  the  entire  learning  situation? 

- if  64  percent  of  the  students  in  our 
school  had  never  traveled  farther  than 
two  hundred  miles  outside  of  Haileybury, 
then  why  not  center  our  trip  on  points  of 
interest  in  our  own  country? 

- if  the  concept  of  an  entire  school  taking 
one  trip  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
certain  points  of  interest  in  Canada  was 
educationally  sound,  then  why  not  ask 
our  local  school  board  to  give  permis- 
sion to  carry  out  this  venture  during 
school  time? 

The  if’s  resolved  and  permission  granted, 
the  project  was  under  way.  But  how  did 
we  actually  succeed? 

- by  seeking  and  receiving  cooperation 
from  every  organization  in  our  com- 
munity: the  town  council,  the  Winter  Car- 
nival Committee,  the  Catholic  Women’s 
League,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  I.O.D.E.,  the 
Lions  Club,  the  Curling  Club,  and  the 
elementary  school  staff. 

- by  convincing  the  federal  government 
of  the  soundness  of  our  project  and 
seeking  a grant  through  the  travel  and 
exchange  branch. 

- by  convincing  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  that  our  project,  enabling  148 
students  to  travel  in  Canada,  had  as 
much  educational  merit  as  one  enabling 
six  students  to  travel  in  Red  China. 

- by  involving  the  students  themselves  in 
all  aspects  of  the  project:  organization, 
leadership,  and  cooperation. 


Take  148  students,  13  staff  members,  4 
buses,  and  6,600  miles  - mix  them  to- 
gether and  the  result  is  an  educational 
experience  that  can  be  classified  only  as 
unique. 


Take  the  desire  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  make  the 
month  of  June  more  meaningful  to 
students  plus  the  conviction  that  travel 
has  an  educational  value  that  should  be 
part  of  every  student’s  career,  even  if  he 
can’t  afford  it,  and  you  have  the  founda- 
tions for  a challenge  that  only  an  entire 
community  working  together  can  meet. 


Last  May  26,  Haileybury  High  School  and 
the  town  of  Haileybury  on  Lake  Timiska- 
ming  saw  a six-month,  $37,000  united 
effort  become  a reality  - the  entire  mini 
high  school  of  148  students  (grades  9 to 
13)  embarked  on  a twenty-one-day  tour 
of  western  Canada.  The  purposes  of  our 
trip  were  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
some  of  Canada’s  highlights  and  also  to 
perform  the  musical  Oklahoma  for  our 
hosts  in  some  of  the  cities  we  were  to 
visit.  The  community  cheered  our  depar- 
ture because  most  of  the  town’s  five  thou- 
sand citizens  had  been  involved  directly 
or  indirectly  in  several  of  the  school’s 
fund-raising  activities. 


What  are  the  why’s  and  how’s  of  such  a 
project?  The  why’s  resulted  from  several 
if’s: 

- if  travel  is  part  of  the  new  trend  in 
education,  it  should  be  available  to  all 
students  regardless  of  family  financial 
situation. 

- if  each  department  in  a small  school 
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center  of  attraction.  Washed  and  scrub- 
bed, everyone  descended  upon  the  cafe- 
teria for  a good  supper  - and  then  down- 
town to  see  some  of  the  sights  of 
Canada’s  ‘Windy  City.’ 

On  Monday,  a visit  to  Parliament  and  a 
talk  with  Premier  Ed  Schreyer  started 
our  day  off  well.  An  afternoon  at  Lower 
Fort  Garry  acquainted  the  students  with 
some  of  the  historical  features  of  our 
neighboring  province.  A day  without  long 
travel  was  a welcome  change. 

Our  journey  from  Winnipeg  to  Regina,  on 
the  fifth  day,  was  a long  one.  Our  camp- 
site in  McLean  Provincial  Park  near 
Regina  was  by  far  the  best  we  had  en- 
countered as  yet  on  our  trip.  Camp  was 
set  up  in  just  under  ten  minutes  (our 
skills  were  increasing),  and  supper  was 
early  enough  to  allow  time  for  football, 
volleyball,  and  soccer  games  as  well  as 
a singsong  before  tent-check  at  11 :00 
p.m. 

Calgary  was  next  on  our  itinerary,  for 
May  31 . We  checked  in  at  the  university 
residence  and  again  spent  an  evening 
visiting  the  downtown  area.  The  univer- 
sity laundry  rooms  suffered  long  hours 
that  night  as  we  attempted  to  get  five 
days  of  camping  dirt  out  of  the  small 
supply  of  clothing  we  were  allowed  to 
bring  along. 

Before  leaving  Calgary  we  visited  Heri- 
tage Park,  an  historical  experience  for 
all,  and  then  ventured  west  to  the 
Rockies,  Banff,  and  Lake  Louise.  A swim 
in  the  hot  springs  was  delightful,  and 
certainly  the  Rockies  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  sights  of  the  entire 
venture.  Even  the  most  skeptical  stu- 


dents found  this  a truly  rewarding  and 
awe-inspiring  experience. 

However,  we  were  a little  glad  to  leave 
the  ‘wilderness’  park  near  Banff,  having 
spent  the  night  camping  in  twenty-eight- 
degree  weather.  We  made  our  way 
through  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  Revelstoke  to 
Shuswap,  B.C.,  where  we  again  set  up 
our  camp  in  record  time.  With  a lake 
nearby,  swimming  and  boating  were  part 
of  the  evening’s  activities,  which  con- 
cluded with  a singsong  and  hot  choco- 


late around  the  campfire.  Then,  early  to 
bed  again  (1 1 .00  p.m.),  for  tomorrow  was 
to  be  another  long  day. 

On  June  3,  we  arrived  in  Mission  City, 

B.C.,  and  set  up  camp  on  the  football 
field  of  the  Mission  City  Secondary 
School.  The  journey  to  Mission  City  had 
taken  us  through  Kamloops,  Cache 
Creek,  the  Fraser  River  Valley,  and  Hells 
Gate.  In  Mission  City  we  had  the  oppor-  \ 
tunity  to  settle  for  a while,  and  we 
attempted  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  western  attitudes  and  to 
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We  returned  to  a jubilant  welcome.  Most 
parents  and  many  friends  greeted  us  with 
blowing  horns  and  waving  handkerchiefs 
as  we  entered  town. 

What  happened  educationally  during 
those  twenty-one  days  would  be  difficult 
to  list.  But  one  of  the  students  expressed 
it  this  way:  ‘I  went  on  the  trip  with  148 
fellow  students  and  returned  with  148 
friends.’  Certainly,  learning  to  get  to 
know  each  other,  to  live  with  each  other, 
and  to  cooperate  with  each  other  were 
mentioned  by  most  students  when  evalu- 
ating their  experience. 

Making  the  students  more  aware  of  Can- 
ada and  all  its  features  had  an  impact 
that  will  not  be  forgotten  quickly  - for 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Rockies,  one 
could  see  the  learning  taking  place  in  the 
students’  expressions. 

The  students  also  came  to  see  the  staff 
as  human  beings.  Huddled  together 
around  the  campfire,  many  misconcep- 
tions concerning  teachers  were  lost  and 
a new  and  healthy  understanding  of 
each  other,  student  and  teacher,  was 
established. 

All  in  all,  the  experiment  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  A sense  of  complete 
community  involvement  made  it  aproject 
of  interest  to  many  outside  the  school 
family.  It  was  not  a project  one  would 


undertake  on  a yearly  basis,  but  it  did 
prove  that  student  travel  can  certainly 
enhance  the  sometimes  tired  methods  of 
classroom  instruction. 

If  you  want  a real  education,  take  a trip 
with  148  students,  and  your  outlook  on 
education  will  certainly  be  different. 


compare  the  people  of  western  and 
eastern  Canada.  Here,  we  performed 
Oklahoma  for  our  hosts  as  a token  of 
thanks  for  their  hospitality.  In  fact,  they 
were  so  hospitable  that,  when  several  of 
our  students  became  ill,  a local  doctor 
insisted  that  they  stay  in  his  home  rather 
than  in  a cold  tent.  He  felt  that  this  way 
they  would  be  more  fit  for  the  tedious 
eleven-day  journey  home. 


On  our  way  back  east,  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  a certain  extent.  However,  we 
did  add  to  our  list  of  sights,  seeing 
Edmonton,  Jasper,  and  more  of  Regina. 
Here,  again,  we  performed  Oklahoma  for 
our  western  hosts.  Everywhere  we 
visited,  the  students  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  people  from  the  area,  and 
they  quickly  came  to  realize  that  most 
people  have  more  in  common  than  many 
of  them  would  formerly  have  suspected. 
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‘There  is  a drawing  by  William  Blake: 

Age  Applying  the  Scissors  to  the  Wings 
of  Youth.  The  image  tells  us  what  our 
education  is  all  about,  must  be  all  about, 
in  schools’  (Theodore  Roszak).  This 
image  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
English  where,  although  the  language 
relates  to  most  aspects  of  being,  its  study 
remains  largely  a progression  of  exer- 
cises - of  skills  and  structures  to  be 
mastered,  of  words  about  words,  of 
books  about  books. 

Language  should  be  the  felt  and  shared 
response  of  the  individual  to  his  environ- 
ment. Man  can  fulfill  himself  only  if  he 
remains  in  touch  with  the  fundamental 
facts  of  his  existence,  if  he  can  experi- 
ence the  exaltation  of  love  and  solidarity 
as  well  as  the  tragic  facts  of  his  alone- 
ness  and  the  fragmentary  character  of 
his  existence.  If  he  is  completely  en- 
meshed in  the  routine  and  materialistic 
aspects  of  life,  if  he  cannot  see  anything 
but  the  man-made,  common-sense  ap- 
pearance of  this  world,  he  loses  touch 
with  himself  and  his  world. 

We  find,  in  every  culture,  conflict  be- 
tween outward  aspects  of  routine  con- 
formity and  individual  discovery  and 
response.  Primitive  societies  can,  by 
their  lack  of  technological  complexity, 
incorporate  all  elements  of  their  being 
into  institutional  forms,  but  technologi- 
cally advanced  societies  are  so  special- 
ized in  their  functions  that  individual 
consciousness  tends,  more  and  more,  to 
be  a by-product  of  the  economic  func- 
tion. The  process  of  alienation  in  the 
modern  world  results  from  ‘the  fact  that 
man  does  not  experience  himself  as  the 
active  bearer  of  his  own  power  and  rich- 
ness but  an  impoverished  “thing,”  de- 
pendent on  powers  outside  himself  on  to 
whom  he  has  projected  his  living  sub- 
stance’ (Erich  Fromm). 


Language,  as  an  instrument  and  as  an 
art,  springs  from  individual  conscious- 
ness within  the  social  setting.  If  the 
child’s  society  is  rigid,  repetitive,  repres- 
sive, his  language  will  tend  toward  the 
formulaic.  The  formulaic  use  of  language 
and  its  implications  for  the  learning 
situation  are  exemplified  in  this  account 
of  Maori  schooling:  ‘To  the  pupil,  a les- 
son is  a ritual  which  he  seeks  to  perform 
perfectly.  He  likes  the  collecting  of  data 
out  of  specified  source  books,  the  copy- 
ing of  blackboard  notes,  the  drawing  of 
diagrams,  the  answering  of  factual  ques- 
tions when  the  answers  are  readily  avail- 
able. The  pupil  does  not  really  mind 
repetitiveness,  because  he  attaches 
much  importance  to  the  perfect  perform- 
ance of  ritual.’  In  such  a setting  it  is 
obviously  difficult  for  the  teacher  to 
create  a classroom  environment  that  is 
open,  that  places  high  value  on  personal 
interchange  and  individual  inquiry.  But  I 
know,  from  personal  experience  in  a 


similar  situation  at  Kaitaia  in  northern 
New  Zealand,  it  is  not  impossible. 

One  means  of  overcoming  formalized 
constraint  on  personal  expression  is 
through  role  play  - always  relating  it  to 
the  student’s  reality  and  progressing 
very  gradually  toward  more  complex 
characterization,  enabling  the  student  to 
find  a source  of  language  and  classroom 
interchange  in  the  peer  group.  If  the 
teacher  remains  a background  figure  - 
essentially  a technical  advisor  on  call  at 
moments  of  crisis  - the  students’  lan- 
guage will  derive  its  emotive  impetus,  its 
vigor,  and  its  spontaneity  from  the  cus- 
tomary speech  of  the  peer  group.  It  will 
be  given  new  vigor,  new  content,  and 
new  impetus  through  the  imaginative  ex- 
tension of  role  play,  leading  always  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  role  play 
is  an  end  in  itself;  it  need  not  lead  to 
writing.  Involved,  operative  learning  is  its 
own  reward. 


The  problem  of  relevance  - the  question 
of  how  to  relate  linguistic  styles  to  felt 
experience  without  imposing  alien  forms 
on  the  student’s  consciousness  - can  be 
overcome  in  the  cooperative  role-playing 
situation.  From  such  simple  action  and 
guessing  games  involving  audience  par- 
ticipation as  Who  am  I?,  How  old  am  I?, 
What  am  I doing?,  What  is  going  to 
happen?,  Who  am  I talking  to?,  the 
students  move  to  such  emotionally 
charged  but  realistic  themes  as  T rouble, 
The  thief,  The  mistake,  The  girl  nobody 
liked,  The  boy  nobody  liked,  The  bully, 

A good  teacher,  A bad  teacher,  Saturday 
night,  What  is  bravery?,  What  is  the  best 
thing  any  person  could  do?,  Evil,  Lone- 
liness, Fear.  Such  discussions  lead  to 
other  topics,  ones  in  which  the  student  is 
able  to  live  out  inner  fantasy,  uncon- 
stricted by  the  frame  of  reality.  Some  of 
these  topics  include  Ghosts,  The  dream, 
The  murder,  The  woman  who  could  do 
anything,  The  strangers,  Men  without 
minds  or  memories,  The  deserted  chil- 
dren, Man  alone. 


Role  playing  - which  creates  a climate  in 
which  students  respond  together  through 
the  interplay  of  external  and  internal 
reality  in  a warm,  supportive  context  - 
is  only  one  way  of  freeing  the  constricted 
personality.  The  same  themes  can  be 
used  for  writing  and  painting.  In  the  inter- 
mediate division,  where  subject  special- 
ization has  reached  ridiculous  propor- 
tions, it  would  be  helpful  to  have  English, 
art,  social  studies,  and  music  integrated, 
either  through  one  teacher  who  has  all 
these  skills  or  through  some  form  of 
team  teaching.  The  custom  of  providing 
specialized  subject  teachers  at  this  level 
belongs  to  a simpler,  narrowly  utilitarian 
era;  it  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
student’s  or  teacher’s  present  and  future 
needs. 
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Centers  of  interest  and  the  coherence  of 
theme  teaching  help  integrate  what  is 
essentially  an  incoherent  mosaic  of 
specializations.  Centers  of  interest  can 
become  part  of  a planned  progression  of 
experience,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
through  which  the  teacher  brings  the 
student  face  to  face  with  the  more  potent 
symbols  of  his  environment  or,  better, 
sets  him  within  the  situation  that  gave 
rise  to  these  symbols,  so  that  he  begins 
to  master  some  of  the  external  forces 
that  would  otherwise  master  him.  In  a 
society  in  which  love  becomes  the  super- 
salesman of  materialistic  values,  a return 
to  other  older  concepts  is  appropriate. 
Aspects  of  love,  death,  racialism,  petti- 
ness, human  waste,  idealism,  power, 
religion,  communalism,  and  individual- 
ism can  be  explored  through  experience 
of  the  mind-feeling  state  that  gives  rise  to 
these  phenomena.  The  good  teacher, 
with  whatever  means  at  his  command, 
will  help  his  students  to  understand 
racial  prejudice  - to  know  what  it  is  to 
discriminate  and  to  be  discriminated 
against;  he  will  give  them  individual  in- 
sight, i.e.,  feeling  forthe  individual  be- 
yond the  stereotype.  The  good  teacher  of 
English  will  break  or  at  least  crack  the 
masks  that  hide  true  feeling-,  he  will 
guide  his  students  to  use  the  energy 
stored  there  to  express  full  personality; 
he  will  help  them  escape  the  bondage  of 
what  is  and  experience  the  freedom  of 
what  might  be. 

Teachers  are  not  conditioned  to  be  liber- 
ators in  a system  that  places  high  value 
on  repression.  The  system  itself  must 
change,  must  incorporate  flexibility  as  a 
value,  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
change.  But  large  schools  and  bureau- 
cratic education  systems  have  the  inertia 
of  mass;  they  are  sluggish  in  response. 
Teachers  of  English  are  part  of  this  in- 
herent conservatism.  They  work  in  a text- 
book culture.  The  electronic  revolution, 
with  its  new  forms  of  sound  and  picture 
language,  surrounds  the  school,  laps  at 
its  very  doors,  but  only  a trickle  gets  in. 

In  their  adult  lives,  most  of  today’s 
students  will  spend  more  time  watching 
television  than  reading  novels,  will  see 
more  picture  advertisements  and  fea- 
tures than  plays,  will  hear  more  pop 
music  than  poetry.  Though  pop  music  is 
becoming  the  poetry  of  our  age,  how 
many  English  teachers  make  more  than  a 
peripheral  study  of  such  forms  of  com- 
munication? The  skills  and  the  content  of 
classroom  language  are  often  remote 
from  the  student’s  present  and  future 
reality. 

Relevance  and  immediacy  are  found 
more  in  records,  tapes,  films,  and  pic- 
tures, both  still  and  moving,  than  in  con- 
ventional English  textbooks.  Sheltered 
within  the  textbook  routine,  the  high 
school  teacher  of  English  has  let  his 
function  slip  unnoticed  into  the  eager 


hands  of  the  disc  jockey  in  the  morning, 
the  television  producer  at  night,  and  the 
constant  advertiser  with  his  sugar- 
coated  blandishments.  In  the  battle  of 
values,  most  English  teachers  are  fight- 
ing with  antiquated  weapons  against  the 
gleaming  array  of  the  media  men. 

They  cannot  compete.  Schools,  possibly 
even  universities,  no  matter  what  size  or 
what  amount  of  equipment  they  have, 
cannot  hope  to  supplant  the  arsenals  of 
commerce.  They  can,  themselves,  be- 
come lesser  arsenals,  but  they  would  be 
abrogating  their  true  function,  which  is  to 
prepare  the  child  for  life  rather  than 
simply  a living.  The  teacher,  particularly 
the  teacher  of  English,  has  the  most 
powerful  form  of  language  at  his  disposal 
but  is  rarely  trained  or  encouraged  to 
use  it.  Educators  are  afraid  of  their 
ancient  and  honorable  role.  The 
humanity  of  personal  language,  of  face- 
to-face  interchange,  generates  greater 
response  than  the  technological  word 
writ  large.  Teachers  seem  to  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  Socrates’  death 
rather  than  those  of  his  life.  The  dialogue 
maintains  response.  Without  it,  there  can 
be  no  teaching.- 

Under  the  education  system,  the  five- 
year-old  - who  has  somehow  managed 
to  learn  directly  from  life  four-fifths  of  the 
oral  language  he  will  ever  need  - is 
segregated  and  his  learning  segmented 
within  specialized  teaching  institutions. 
Even  in  primary  school,  the  mistaken 
urgency  of  teachers  who  endeavor  to 
‘cover’  all  the  skills  and  topics  pre- 
scribed in  the  syllabus  often  means  that 
the  developmental  concept  is  lost.  Cer- 
tainly by  high  school,  if  not  long  before, 
the  developmental,  activity-based  pro- 
gram, with  its  high  priority  on  personal 
interchange  and  individual  differences, 
has  been  replaced  by  imposed  and  rigid 
forms  of  apparent  learning,  in  which  all 
students  except  the  most  abnormal  are 
expected  to  ‘cover’  the  subject.  The 
teacher  of  English  must  modify  this 
situation,  must  create  alternative  ways  of 
learning,  through  themes  and  activities 
that  help  students  respond  directly  to 
their  environment  and  to  each  other  by 
means  of  all  the  language  skills. 

Oral  language  is  still  primary.  There  is  no 
need  to  feel  guilty  about  a whole  period 
of  discussion  at  the  students’  level.  With 
slow-learning  classes  at  Kaitaia,  I would 
frequently  leave  the  children  to  a discus- 
sion that  had  heated  sufficiently  to  catch 
the  interest  of  most.  I once  returned  to 
find  a full-scale  physical  battle.  When  we 
had  cooled  the  situation  and  analyzed 
how  it  had  developed,  the  four  boys  con- 
cerned were  able  to  see  the  validity  of 
each  other’s  feelings  and  the  fact  that 
every  argument  has  two  sides.  The  sub- 
ject, whether  an  all-white  football  team 
should  tour  South  Africa,  was  one  that 


would  exercise  and  inflame  the  passions 
of  many  New  Zealanders,  but  this  class, 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  of  discus- 
sion, reading,  and  personal  interchange, 
had  deeper  insight  into  the  issue  than 
most  adults.  Had  the  initial  discussion 
remained  formal  and  restrained,  with  the 
teacher  riding  herd,  nobody’s  interest  or 
energy  would  have  been  roused,  per- 
sonal involvement  would  have  been  low, 
and  learning  would  have  required  all 
sorts  of  external  inducements  and 
sanctions. 

Learning  should  be  as  direct  and  spon- 
taneous as  possible.  This  is  the  great 
value  of  oral  language.  Little  by  little,  I 
have  come  to  the  conviction  that  writing 
should  be  used  to  record  only  those 
statements  that  have  felt  value  for  the 
student.  Some  students  might  write  only 
a poem,  or  a sentence,  or  a few  jotted 
notes  in  a whole  week.  The  following 
week  they  might,  with  others,  fill  a whole 
project  book  with  material  on  Bob  Dylan. 

If  oral  language  is  primary,  then  teachers 
might  return  to  that  most  ancient  method 
of  imparting  knowledge  - story  telling, 
anecdotes,  and  personal,  spoken  inter- 
change. In  the  world  of  the  classroom, 
the  teacher  might  himself  become  the 
listener  and  the  learner,  participating  as 
an  equal  in  situations  that  he  has  unob- 
trusively helped  to  structure.  The  devel- 
opmental approach  to  learning  is  relevant 
to  all  stages  of  education,  from  the 
Montessori  infant  school  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  But  it 
overlooks  the  quality  of  absorption  or 
listener  involvement  that  an  imaginative 
and  expressive  teacher  can  maintain 
among  his  students.  Teaching  is  an  art, 
albeit  a neglected  one.  Like  all  arts,  it 
opens  new  areas  of  experience  and 
understanding.  But  only  a few  teachers 
and  a very  few  schools  function  on  the 
premise  that  the  teacher  should  be  free 
to  practice  his  art  through  open  learning 
situations. 
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Margaret  McLean, 
Communications  Officer, 

York  County  Board  of  Education 


Cobwebs  & Cartons 


‘Vote  we  donate  $3  to  the  school  concert. 
Carried.’  This  is  typical  of  the  laconic 
style  found  in  the  minute  books  of  old 
Ontario  school  boards.  Minutes  of 
‘annual  general  meetings’  are  examples 
of  a brevity  rarely  found  today. 

How,  for  instance,  is  this  for  concise 
reporting? ‘Trustees  met  at  III/2  in 
School  room.  Chairman  called  meeting 
to  order.  Bill  of  fifty  cents  was  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  T rustees.  Ab  Smith  ordered 
to  furnish  8 cords  of  wood  at  $4  per 
cord.’  These  were  the  complete  minutes 
for  the  meeting  of  trustees  of  School 
Section  8,  Township  of  Vaughan,  County 
of  York,  for  January  8, 1873. 

While  these  old  records  tell  much  about 
the  people  in  our  past,  they  also  raise 
some  intriguing  questions.  Why,  for 
instance,  did  one  teacher,  among  her 
Willies,  Rosies,  Gerties,  and  Lizzies,  list 
one  of  her  students  so  formally,  year 
after  year,  as  F.  A.  M.  Westbrook?  Was 
his  demeanor  and  deportment  such  that 
anything  less  formal  would  have  been 
unthinkable?  How  did  she  address  the 
child? 

Even  old  cash  books  are  revealing  of  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the 
people.  From  1890  to  1893  in  the  cash 
book  for  Edgeley  School,  the  school 
referred  to  above,  the  sum  of  one-half 
cent  was  carried  forward  until  it  was 
finally  balanced  out  by  a purchase  which 
included  a half-cent.  And  in  1918, 
receipts  for  the  year  included  a refund 
of  five  cents  for  an  ‘overcharge  on  coal.’ 

While  all  these  things  are  of  interest  to 
antiquarians,  old  class  registers  are  of 
immediate  and  practical  use  for  a larger 
number  of  people  - those  needing  to 
validate  their  birth  date  for  pension 
purposes.  It  was  the  constant  receipt  of 
requests  for  this  sort  of  information  that 
stimulated  us  at  the  York  County  Board 
of  Education  to  take  a good  look  at 
our  ‘archives’  and  to  do  something 
constructive  about  them. 

That  first  look  was  somewhat  discour- 
aging. Twenty-one  school  boards  were 
amalgamated  when  the  York  County 
Board  of  Education  came  into  existence 


in  1 969.  Some  of  these  boards  - chiefly 
those  in  such  towns  as  Richmond  Hill, 
Aurora,  Markham,  and  Newmarket- had 
very  well-kept  and  complete  records, 
minute  books,  general  registers,  cash 
records,  arid  so  on.  The  township  school 
boards,  however,  had  been  in  existence 
only  since  the  middle  1960s  and,  while 
their  records  from  that  point  on  were 
quite  complete,  many  had  inherited 
incomplete  records  from  the  small  local 
school  boards  that  the  township  boards 
had  supplanted. 

Records  in  Demand 

It  was  of  course  these  records,  from  the 
myriad  of  small  country  schools,  each 
run  by  its  own  board  of  trustees,  that 
were  most  in  demand.  The  people  now 
reaching  pensionable  age  and  wanting 
proof  had  attended  these  schools,  and 
it  is  these  older  records  that  are  of 
interest  to  historians. 

Gradually,  calls  for  information  from  old 
records  began  coming  to  me.  As  com- 
munications officer,  I had  adopted  as  a 
basic  principle  that  when  people  ask  for 
information,  anything  you  don’t  know  you 
find  out.  (Adherence  to  this  principle 
means  that  you  must  be  part  detective, 
part  bulldog,  and  somewhat  mad, 
but ... ) 

I was  sent  off  on  one  clue-chasing 
expedition  by  a caller  who  announced 
that  he  was  writing  a book  about  Dr. 
Norman  Bethune  and  wanted  old  records 
of  Edgeley  School  in  Vaughan  Township 
to  validate  Bethune’s  brief  teaching 
career  there  in  about  1910.  Aware  that 
China’s  national  hero  had  taught  at 
Edgeley,  which  is  close  to  my  own  home, 

I went  eagerly  on  the  trail.  Alas,  the 
earliest  register  was  for  1912  and 
Bethune's  name  did  not  appear.  A 
couple  of  telephone  calls  turned  up  one 
man  who  remembered  Norman  Bethune 
as  his  teacher  in  1909  and  another  who 
had  acted  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
board  at  the  time.  I was  thrown  a little 
off  track  by  the  latter’s  insistence  that 
the  names  of  all  teachers  at  the  school 
were  recorded  in  the  ‘secretary’s  book’  - 
which  turned  out  to  be  a cash  book,  not 
the  minute  book  I had  been  searching 
through.  Anyway,  there  it  was,  ‘Jan.  to 


June,  1909,  N.  Bethune,  6 months, 
$269.83.’ 

It  seemed,  however,  that  most  of  my 
dusty  searching  showed  we  just  didn’t 
have  the  needed  records.  Finally,  I made 
a public  appeal  by  means  of  a short 
press  release,  asking  anyone  with  old 
records  in  their  possession  to  contact 
me.  The  appeal  was  duly  carried  in  all 
seven  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
region  as  well  as  on  our  one  radio 
station. 

Well,  the  results  were  phenomenal  - and 
fascinating.  I had  phone  calls  from  all 
over  the  region.  ‘We  were  tearing  down 
the  barn  at  the  back  of  our  lot  and  found 
these  old  books,’  said  one  lady.  She 
explained  that  her  grandfather  had  been 
on  the  school  board.  The  appeal  was 
heard  on  a car  radio  by  two  members  of 
our  maintenance  staff  who  promptly 
turned  around,  went  back  to  the  old 
school  they  had  just  boarded  up,  and 
retrieved  some  old  books  they  remem- 
bered seeing  in  the  furnace  room.  They 
were  old  registers  and  minute  books, 
liberally  sprinkled  with  soot,  and  one  of 
them  had  an  old  banana  peel  between 
its  covers. 

I was  hooked,  of  course,  and  spent  days 
immersed  in  the  dusty  1800s. 


Conflict  of  Interest 

A study  of  the  old  minute  books  shows 
that  in  those  days  the  term  ‘conflict  of 
interest’  was  quite  unknown.  Trustees 
supplied  schools  with  firewood  and  other 
services,  their  wives  were  often  paid  for 
cleaning  chores,  and  their  sons  some- 
times acted  as  secretaries  at  board 
meetings.  Such  practices  finally  caught 
up  with  one  school  board.  Following  the 
minutes  of  the  annual  general  meeting 
for  1910,  there  appears  a note  which 

reads:  ‘Mr.  C.  S objected  to  there 

being  no  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing read.  They  were  not  obtainable 
because  the  trustees  had  no  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  in  their  possession  ’ 


This  minute  book  has  a curious  gap 
between  1 894  and  1 91 0,  but  I was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a descendant  of 
the  man  who  had  objected  to  the  lack  of 
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minutes  in  1910.  He  had  attended  the 
meeting  as  a youngster  and  recalled  his 
father  raising  the  objection.  As  he 
remembered  it,  there  was  dissatisfaction 
over  the  question  of  repayment  of 
borrowed  money  to  a trustee. 

A study  of  the  cash  book  kept  during  the 
years  when  minutes  were  missing  indi- 
cated that  in  the  year  1900,  with  a 
diminishing  balance  on  hand,  the  school 
section,  rather  than  increasing  the  levy, 
began  borrowing  money  from  the 
trustees.  Trustees  loaned  the  money, 
usually  in  June,  and  were  repayed  in 
December,  with  a small  amount  of 
interest.  This  took  place  every  year  from 
1900  to  1910,  money  having  been 
advanced  by  all  three  of  the  trustees. 

All  loans  appear  to  have  been  paid  back 
in  good  order.  In  1908,  however,  the 
auditors  noted  in  the  cash  book  that  they 
‘regret  and  report  that  there  are  not  all 
the  receipts  and  vouchers  for  the  same 
as  should  be.’ 

No  doubt  this  fact  - along  with  the 
missing  minutes  and  the  discovery  of 
loans  and  repayments,  with  interest,  to 
trustees -aroused  suspicion  among 
local  residents,  who  brought  in  a slate 
of  ‘reform’  trustees.  From  that  date  on, 
the  cash  book  records  no  more  loans. 
There  was  a jump  in  the  levy,  a sum  of 
$700  or  more  carried  over  each  year, 
and  entries  for  ‘interest  on  money  in  the 
bank’  began  to  appear  regularly.  In 
1915,  the  sum  of  $275  was  borrowed, 
but  from  the  township. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  collections 
that  turned  up  was  a large  cardboard 
grocery  box  containing  original  records 
of  virtually  every  business  transaction 
entered  into  by  the  trustees  of  Kettleby 
School,  S.S.  11,  King  Township.  Receipts 
for  each  year  were  carefully  rolled  up 
and  tied  with  string  in  neat  bows. 
Teachers’  agreements  were  neatly  folded 
and  also  tied  with  string.  Many  of  these 
had  been  duly  sealed  and  the  crumbling 
wax  was  still  affixed. 

The  earliest  agreement  was  with  one 
Pringle  Shaw,  dated  April  1847.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  to  receive  sixty  pounds  per  annum, 
paid  in  quarterly  instalments.  In  1850, 
however,  Mr.  Shaw’s  stipend  was  to  be 
‘at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  and  nine 
pence  currency  per  scholar.’ 

An  agreement  dated  1861  records  pay- 
ment in  dollars,  and  William  Loader 
Matthews,  who  wrote  the  document 
himself  in  a highly  ornate  script,  received 
$400  per  annum.  Times  must  have 
become  worse  thereafter,  as  in  1867 
one  Silvester  H.  Lundy  was  paid  only 
$340.  Moreover,  he  must  have  had  to 
live  very  economically  all  year  as  he  was 
paid  ‘the  Municipal  Government  and 
Clergy  Reserve  Grants  as  soon  as  they 
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[became]  due  to  the  section  and  the 
remainder  on  the  31st  December,  1867.’ 
Some  grants  were  not  received  until  mid- 
summer, so  presumably  the  teacher  lived 
for  several  months  on  credit. 

But  there  was  an  unusual  merit  pay  for 
Mr.  Lundy.  In  the  final  clause  of  the 
agreement,  the  trustees  agreed  to  pay 
him  an  additional  $20  ‘in  case  he  gives 
general  satisfaction  through  the  Section.’ 
Somehow  from  that  wording,  I suspect 
the  trustees  considered  the  bonus  to  be 
only  a remote  possibility! 

In  1874,  Robert  James  Leigh  was  paid 
the  same  $340  per  year  but  agreed  that 
‘the  said  teacher  binds  himself  to  build 
fires  and  ring  the  bell  at  8 o’clock  from 
January  1st  to  May  1st  and  from  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  end  of  term  and  at  8:30  the  rest 
of  the  time  and  also  to  sweep  the  room.’ 

Inspectors’  Reports 

While  teachers  marked  the  students, 
inspectors  marked  not  only  the  teachers 
but  also  the  trustees.  In  1889,  much 
space  was  given  in  the  inspector’s  report 
on  Kettleby  School  to  the  condition  of 
the  ‘boys’  closet’  which,  he  stated,  ‘must 
be  put  into  a decent  condition.’  In  1897, 
the  same  inspector  was  awarding 
diplomas  to  trustees.  To  obtain  a 
diploma,  the  school  had  to  earn  600 
marks  out  of  a possible  total  of  750,  50 
marks  being  allotted  to  each  of  14  items. 
A possible  100  marks  could  be  earned 
for  the  condition  of  the  desks. 

Alas,  Kettleby  scored  only  384,  falling 
down  heavily  with  only  5 points  out  of  50 
for  those  same  closets,  which  had  been 
‘neither  cleaned  nor  disinfected  this 
year.’  The  woodshed  was  considered 
‘fairly  good,’  with  35  marks,  the  well  was 
‘excellent,’  with  50  marks,  and  although 
the  flower  beds  were  said  to  be  in  good 
condition,  it  was  noted  that  trees  were 
few  and  only  20  marks  were  given  in  this 
category.  The  condition  of  the  yard  also 
scored  only  20  - ‘Needs  to  be  mowed. 


Thistles  in  places,  terrible.’  The  desks 
in  the  school  room  rated  the  same  low 
20  out  of  the  possible  100  marks  and  it 
was  noted,  ‘In  a forenoon  a good  carpen- 
ter with  a good  plane  would  smooth  your 
desks  removing  all  cuttings  and  obscene 
markings.  This  you  should  get  done  at 
once  for  many  reasons.’ 

Storage  Problems 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  help  was  sought 
from  Archives  of  Ontario.  A.  W.  Murdoch, 
director  of  the  archives  branch,  came  to 
Aurora  to  see  what  we  had  been  doing 
and  to  make  suggestions.  He  left  with  us 
a simple  form  to  use  in  recording  the 
material. 

Mr.  Murdoch  pointed  out  three  major 
concerns:  preservation  techniques 
should  be  adopted  immediately,  a pro- 
hibitive volume  of  material  was  fast 
accumulating,  and  usage  should  be 
encouraged  but  supervised.  He  recom- 
mended protection  from  dampness  and 
temperature  extremes  - 50  percent 
humidity  and  70°  temperature  are  ideal. 

In  addition,  he  suggested  that  all  docu- 
ments be  opened  as  flat  as  possible  and 
stored  in  acid-free  envelopes  and  boxes. 
The  problems  of  storage  space  and  use 
of  the  material  are  connected,  and  Mr. 
Murdoch  suggested  microfilm  as  the 
answer  to  both. 

With  impositions  on  expenditure  and 
the  possibility  that  educational  programs 
may  have  to  be  cut  in  the  near  future, 
are  we  justified  in  spending  substantial 
sums  of  money  on  these  records? 

The  problem  hinges  on  the  words  ‘sub- 
stantial sums.’  Just  how  substantial  is 
‘substantial?’  But  educationists,  I have 
learned,  are  accomplished  scroungers; 
they  get  to  be  that  way,  out  of  necessity. 
So  I have  hopes  that  something  will  be 
worked  out  and  that  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  York  County  Board  of 
Education,  the  past  will  be  preserved 
for  the  future. 
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Loyalist  Profile 
Collegiate  of  a 
and  School 
Vocational  17 
Institute 


Opened  in  1963,  Loyalist  Collegiate  and 
Vocational  Institute  in  Kingston  has  an 
enrollment  of  over  fifteen  hundred  students. 
Some  of  the  students  are  the  children  of 
Queen’s  University  professors  and  others 
come  from  the  local  psychiatric  hospital. 
Thus,  the  range  of  abilities  and  needs  is 
unusually  wide. 

In  common  with  many  secondary  schools 
these  days,  Loyalist  operates  on  a subject- 
promotion  basis,  with  individual  timetabling 
that  allows  the  students  to  choose  from  more 
than  two  hundred  courses.  More  unusual  is 
the  school’s  ‘level  system'  whereby  subjects 
are  presented  at  various  levels  of  difficulty, 
with  an  occupational  and  service  orientation 
at  the  lower  levels  and  a more  academic 
orientation  at  the  higher  levels.  The  level  on 
entry  to  grade  9 is  selected  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  his  parents,  and  subse- 
quently, depending  on  his  performance,  he  is 
free  to  switch  from  one  level  to  another. 


An  interesting  experiment  currently  under 
way  at  Loyalist  involves  the  extension  of  the 
occupational  program  into  a third  year.  It 
was  found  that,  on  leaving  school,  a number 
of  students  from  the  two-year  program  were 
unable  to  get  jobs,  and  about  twenty  of  them 
are  now  attending  school  in  the  mornings, 
concentrating  on  studies  that  will  equip  them 
for  specific  jobs,  and  in  the  afternoons  going 
out  on  work-experience  programs  for  which 
they  are  paid.  On  a more  academic  plane, 
the  school  has  introduced  several  new 
courses  such  as  Law  and  World  Religions 
into  the  conventional  curriculum.  Academic 
achievement  is  high,  and  obviously  a high 
proportion  of  the  students  go  on  to 
Queen’s  University. 


A great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  extra- 
curricular activities  for,  as  the  principal,  Jack 
Linscott,  says,  ‘If  a school  is  to  reflect  life, 
there  must  be  opportunities  for  growth  that 
come  from  personal  interaction  among 
students.’ 

Loyalist  leaves  one  with  an  overall  impression 
of  a school  that  strikes  a happy  balance 
between  discipline  and  freedom  and  between 
structure  and  flexibility. 
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